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INTRODUCTION 

John  KINGSTON  (General  Councillor)  ROME 


At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  of  Spiritans  involved  in  ministry  with  the 
displaced  (refugees,  internally  displaced  people,  asylum  seekers  and 
migrants)  at  the  Glenmore  pastoral  Centre  in  Durban,  South  Africa  in 
April  2007,  the  part  of  scripture  which  came  to  mind  was  the  story  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt.  The  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  reminds  us  somewhat  of 
Stan's  story.  Stan  ended  up  working  in  South  Africa,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  from  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  where  he  worked 
previously,  find  him  there  at  their  service.  Pat  McNamara  worked  for 
years  in  Brazil  and  now  finds  himself  at  the  service  of  his  Brazilian 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Ireland.  Or  the  situation  where  a  Vietnamese 
confrere  comes  to  the  aid  of  fellow  Vietnamese  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  can  marvel  at  the  mysterious  ways  divine  providence  works 
as  God  looks  after  his  people.  The  story  of  Joseph  is  interesting  in  that 
although  the  Israelites  appeared  in  Egypt  because  of  hard  times  and 
stayed  there  a  long  time,  it  never  became  home.  Today  when  we  see  the 
people  of  north-west  Africa  undertaking  dangerous  journeys  to  try  to 
reach  Europe,  or  Mexicans  trying  to  get  by  the  wall  into  the  United 
States,  one  has  to  wonder  what  if  their  country  could  acquire  better 
conditions  and  be  home  for  them  again.  The  present  anxiety  about 
climate  change  and  its  impact  on  the  habitats  of  the  poorest  people  of  the 
planet  who  have  made  the  smallest  contribution  to  global  warming  and 
have  often  no  choice  except  to  move  out  and  go  elsewhere,  demonstrates 
that  the  challenge  of  making  home  a  better  home  to  go  back  to,  is  great 
indeed.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  an  economic  exile  and 
another  to  be  a  political  asylum  seeker. 

What  happened  at  Durban  was  a  meeting  of  the  spiritan  community 
serving  people  on  the  move  for  one  reason  or  another.  As  the  list  of 
participants  developed  it  looked  more  like  a  list  of  experts,  given  the 
track  record  of  the  participants.  As  brothers  and  sisters  we  came  to  reflect 
together  on  the  best  way  forward  in  this  ministry. 


During  my  time  in  Mozambique  I  asked  myself  every  day  "what  is  the 
main  task  in  this  country,  for  the  country,  the  Church,  for  the  Spiritans 
and  for  me?"  The  usual  answer  seemed  to  be  the  fight  against  poverty.  It 
sounds  vague  and  general  but  as  a  strategic  target  it  is  very  good  because 
when  you  know  what  your  war  is  against  then  you  can  more  easily 
evaluate  each  battle  and  every  effort  as  part  of  the  solution  or  part  of  the 
problem.  In  the  case  of  our  meeting  about  ministry  to  refugees,  displaced 
people  and  asylum  seekers,  a  key  question  we  needed  to  try  to  answer 
was  about  pastoral  methodology.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  very 
important  for  the  whole  Congregation  in  seeing  where  it  should  invest 
personnel,  how  we  should  train  our  people  and  what  areas  of  our  mission 
become  priorities.  Most  of  all  it  is  important  for  the  people  we  minister 
to,  that  we  know  what  we  are  doing  and  have  some  clear  ideas  about  how 
to  do  it. 

Spirituality:  Our  Rule  of  Life  No  12  does  not  say  that  we  go  on  mission 
"ad  intra"  or  "ad  extra"  but  that  "we  go  by  preference  towards  those  who 
have  not  yet  heard  the  Gospel  message  or  have  scarcely  heard  it,  those 
oppressed  and  most  disadvantaged,  as  a  group  or  as  individuals". 
Refugees  and  asylum  seekers  are  people  with  a  wide  variety  of  needs 
which,  while  all  being  important,  some  of  them  are  more  immediately 
urgent,  such  as  food,  security  and  shelter.  As  we  all  know,  once  people's 
most  basic  material  needs  are  met,  other  areas  need  to  be  addressed  such 
as  the  psychological  and  social  well  being  of  individuals  and  groups.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  Spiritans  ignored  or  neglected  the  spiritual 
needs  of  these  people.  In  all  our  work  with  and  for  such  people  it  would 
be  strange  if  we  Spiritans  neglected  our  own  spiritual  dimension.  Of 
course  we  have  to  be  open  to  people  of  all  faiths  or  no  faith  and  offer 
equal  respect  and  love  to  all.  As  part  of  our  deep  respect  for  people,  who 
have  not  always  enjoyed  respect  for  their  human  dignity,  we  need  to  keep 
in  mind  that  most  often  as  Spiritans  we  are  dealing  with  profoundly 
religious  people  from  Africa  and  Latin  America.  We  would  be  lacking  in 
respect  for  them  if  we  were  to  neglect  their  faith  dimension. 

In  our  own  case  as  we  work  with  people  who  are  afflicted  we  may 
ourselves  become  afflicted.  We  need  to  pay  attention  to  our  own  needs 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  ministry  we  are  involved  in.  While  this 


may  sometimes  require  therapy  similar  to  that  required  by  the  people  we 
assist,  we  also  need  to  have  a  strong  spirituality  of  the  ministry  as  a 
foundation  for  our  own  motivation.  For  this  reason  this  meeting  focussed 
on  spirituality  as  an  essential  dimension  of  our  ministry. 

A  principle  we  have  often  heard  in  the  area  of  JPIC  is  to  think  globally 
and  act  locally.  Such  a  meeting  as  this  had  the  advantage  of  pulling  us  out 
of  our  local  situation  for  a  while  and  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  think 
globally  and  to  perhaps  put  our  local  action  into  a  global  context  and  see 
where  it  fits  in  the  overall  picture  of  care  for  people  on  the  move,  if  it 
does  fit.  At  the  level  of  the  Generalate  we  wanted  to  know  how  best  our 
greatly  overworked  people  in  this  ministry  can  be  helped  to  endure  and 
stay  well  themselves  and  also  how  to  get  more  Spiritans  involved  in  the 
ministry.  I  had  two  questions  which  I  hoped  the  meeting  could  answer: 
(1)  How  can  we  ensure  that  spiritan  formation  will  actually  prepare  our 
people  so  that  they  will  be  minimally  trained  and  empowered  to  do 
mission  with  refugees,  displaced  people,  asylum  seekers  and  vulnerable 
people  on  the  move,  even  if  some  specialised  training  is  needed  for 
specific  work?  and  (2)  Most  of  our  chapters  and  documents  say  that  we 
Spiritans  are  committed  to  working  with  the  poor,  working  for  justice, 
peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation.  When  confreres  ask  for  first 
appointment,  quite  often  it  looks  as  if  they  want  to  escape  themselves  to 
a  richer  part  of  the  world.  At  times  it  seems  as  if  the  desire  of  people  in 
the  first  world  to  help  the  poor  has  a  paternalistic  dimension.  How  can 
confreres  from  countries  where  poverty  is  a  major  challenge  be  inspired 
to  join  with  another  people  who  are  fighting  even  greater  poverty? 

We  could  not  forget  that  in  South  Africa  we  were  in  the  country  of  Nelson 
Mandela,  the  world's  most  outstanding  survivor  of  prison  and  injustice 
and  oppression  and  a  world  model  of  constructive  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation.  It  is  also  the  country  of  Desmond  Tutu  an  untiring  worker 
for  peace  and  reconciliation  and  of  course  the  late  great  Archbishop 
Hurley  of  such  impact  in  the  fight  against  Apartheid  in  the  country  and 
especially  in  the  Durban  archdiocese  and  the  many  others  who  sacrificed 
themselves  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  their  people. 


As  we  began  the  meeting  we  prayed:  "Inspired  by  these  God- given 
people  and  inspired  by  the  God  who  is  Father  of  us  all,  may  these  days 
be  a  means  to  increase  our  love  for  our  suffering  brothers  and  sisters  and 
may  the  Spirit  of  our  God  lead  us  on  in  joy  in  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself  the  ultimate  Good  Samaritan,  and  the  Joseph  for  whom  all  are 
brothers  and  sisters  to  be  welcomed  unconditionally". 

Overall  it  was  a  good  and  successful  meeting.  80%  of  Spiritans  who  work 
in  this  ministry  were  present.  The  participation  was  good.  It  was  a  kind 
of  workshop  and  a  mini-course  in  pastoral  theology  as  related  to  this 
ministry  with  emphasis  on  spirituality  and  methodology.  The  atmosphere 
at  the  meeting  was  friendly,  fraternal  and  very  good  for  positive  working 
together.  Most  of  these  Spiritans  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  work 
and  were  also  enthusiastic  about  reflecting  on  it.  There  were  no 
acrimonious  divisions  or  debates.  The  good  of  the  ministry  and  those 
involved  in  it  seemed  to  be  the  main  objectives  and  this  resulted  in  a 
good  working  atmosphere. 

The  success  of  the  meeting  resulted  in  great  part  from  long  and  good 
preparation.  Much  animation  was  done  by  the  Generalate  and  by  Stan  in 
order  to  encourage  people  to  participate  and  the  preparation  of  the  reports 
which  were  sent  in  beforehand  meant  that  the  participants  were  well 
focussed  as  they  arrived  for  the  meeting.  The  see-judge-act  methodology 
was  used  more  or  less  effectively. 

The  final  recommendations  ground  the  ministry  in  spirituality  which  is 
a  good  step  forward.  Another  element  in  the  success  of  this  meeting  was 
Stan's  constant  efforts  to  communicate,  remind  and  urge  people  to 
prepare  the  reports  and  also  his  successful  fundraising  for  the  event 
without  which  it  could  not  have  happened.  The  Spiritans  of  the  District 
made  a  very  big  contribution  at  a  number  of  levels  especially  in 
facilitation  and  management  of  the  meeting. 

Follow-up:  The  meeting  envisaged  three  different  productions  resulting 
from  it:  a  newsflash  to  go  out  immediately  after  it,  a  document  with  a  set 
of  recommendations  and  material  for  an  issue  of  Spiritan  Life  to  be 
published  later.  The  purpose  of  the  newsflash  and  the  Spiritan  Life  issue 


is  to  raise  awareness  and  understanding  of  this  ministry  throughout  the 
Congregation.  The  goals  of  the  recommendations  are  several,  to  help 
the  ministry  itself,  to  inform  the  General  Council  perhaps  by  feeding 
into  our  document  'Mission  Priorities  and  Need  for  Personnel',  our 
distribution  of  first  appointments,  our  encouragement  of  the 
circumscriptions  to  identify,  dedicate  and  train  confreres  for  this  ministry, 
also  feeding  into  the  enlarged  GC  of  2008  and  our  rewriting  of  the  Guide 
for  Spiritan  Formation.  It  also  seeks  to  help  the  Formation  Commission 
at  the  Generalate  in  animating  the  superiors,  formators  and  formation 
communities  to  give  more  time  and  space  for  this  ministry  and  training 
for  it. 


Joseph  Lam  NGUYEN  (USA-W) 

The  passion  for  upholding  truth,  practicing  law  and  advocating  for  those 
who  have  no  voice  has  always  spoken  clearly  and  loudly  to  me.  This  passion, 
a  part  of 'dlsclpleship,  started  with  my  own  experience  of  being  myself  a 
refugee.  As  a  stranger  and  an  immigrant  from  Vietnam  after  being 
displaced  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  War  I  have  been  living  in  the  United 
States  where  I  experienced  and  witnessed  discrimination  on  my 
educational  journey  as  well  as  in  the  workplace.  Also,  my  family  members 
and  I  have  had  to  struggle  with  discrimination  Issues  because  we  were 
treated  as  immigrants.  I  have  also  witnessed  the  suffering  of  many  other 
immigrant  families  and  immigrants  who  have  suffered  from  exploitation  in 
the  workplace  and  abuse.  Advocacy  ministry  a  part  of  dlsclpleship  of  Christ 
for  me  now,  strives  for  an  end  to  this  suffering,  which  offends  the  dignity 
of  all  human  beings  because  of  unfair  and  unjust  treatment  of  Immigrants 
and  workers,  it  is  my  prayer  and  hope  that  through  this  dlsclpleship  of 
advocacy  I  can  contribute  a  little  by  standing  with  and  advocating  for  the 
poor,  for  the  marginalized,  and  for  those  who  are  abandoned,  abused  and 
discriminated  against. 


STATEMENT  ON  SPIRITUALITY 


Our  Spiritan  ministry  with  the  displaced  (Asylum  Seekers,  Refugees, 
Migrants  and  Internally  Displaced  People)  is  essentially  a  ministry  of 
presence  in  which  we  rely  on  the  guidance  and  consolation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  flows  first  from  a  communal  life  rooted  in  prayer,  mutual 
support  and  sharing.  International  communities  offer  living  witness  to  a 
commitment  to  overcome  that  which  divides  us  and  to  live  together  in 
fidelity  to  the  gospel. 

Our  firm  belief  in  the  God-given  dignity  of  each  person  leads  us  to 
welcome  and  accompany  the  displaced.  It  is  based  on  a  holistic 
understanding  of  the  person  that  addresses  pastoral,  material  and  social 
needs.  The  pastoral  dimension  is  centered  on  the  sacramental  and 
spiritual  life  of  those  to  whom  we  minister.  The  material  and  social 
dimensions  encompass  a  broad  spectrum  of  activities  which  are  carried 
out  in  collaboration  with  the  displaced  themselves  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  church  and  like  minded  people  and  agencies.  The  goal  of 
our  ministry  is  to  empower  the  person  and  to  heighten  awareness  of  the 
dignity  of  the  displaced  as  children  of  God,  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  the 
eyes  of  others. 

We  walk  in  solidarity  with  the  displaced,  challenging  the  unjust  acts  and 
structures  with  which  they  are  confronted.  At  the  same  time  we  call  them 
to  undertake  the  difficult  work  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  among 
themselves  and  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  community  of 
origin.  We  also  encourage  them  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  people  in 
their  host  community  while  we  challenge  their  hosts  to  welcome  the 
stranger  in  their  midst.  In  this  way,  together  we  witness  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  growing  among  us  as  we  work  to  build  a  society  of  true  and 
lasting  peace.  In  this  work  the  Christian  community  has  an  essential  role 
to  play. 

As  Spiritans  we  undertake  ministry  with  the  displaced  as  an  expression 
of  our  commitment  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  of  our  willingness 
to  accept  difficult  works  (SRL  12).  We  find  encouragement  and  spiritual 


nourishment  by  seamlessly  combining  prayer  and  apostolic  works  in  a 
practical  union  with  God,  and  in  the  solidarity  of  our  Spiritan  family. 

It  is  our  own  hope  that  through  a  ministry  "of  binding  the  wounds" 
(Ezekiel  34: 16)  our  presence  with  the  displaced  helps  them  to  experience 
the  compassion  of  Christ  himself.  We  draw  inspiration  for  our  ministry 
from  the  account  of  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  both 
overcome  with  despair  because  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  We  therefore  seek 
to  transform  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  we  minister  by  helping  them  to 
re-interpret  their  experiences  in  the  light  of  their  own  faith,  just  as  Jesus 
did  for  the  two  disciples.  In  this  way  together  we  experience  new  life 
through  the  restoration  of  hope. 


3r\an  STARKEN  (Ireland)  SIERRA  LEONE 

My  work  with  refugees  began  when  the  Uberian  civil  war  broke  out  (1939) 
and  \  was  living  in  the  town  of  do  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  Fastoral  Centre  where 
I  was  working  became  a  focal  point  for  Uberian  refugees  and  many  of  the 
agencies  used  the  place  as  a  food  distribution  centre  -  there  were  no  refugee 
camps  in  the  early  years  -  most  refugees  were  'hosted'  by  Sierra  leonean 
families. 

When  the  war  spilled  across  the  border  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1991  -  the 
Uberian  refugees  were  moved  on  to  camps  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  3o  we  had  an  influx  oflDFs  from  areas  close  to  the  Uberian  border.  We  set 
up  an  IDF  camp  outside  ofdo  (housing  50,000  IDFs)  which  I  coordinated  for 
three  years. 

In  1994 1  was  asked  to  take  over  the  National  Carltas  Office  In  Freetown. 
We  were  heavily  Involved  with  CFS  and  other  agencies  in  providing 
humanitarian  assistance  to  IDFs  in  the  Freetown  area.  As  the  war  spread 
throughout  the  country  more  and  more  IDFs  moved  towards  Freetown. . . 

I  returned  to  Sierra  Leone  in  2003  -  2006  and  did  pastoral  ministry  in  two 
refugee  camps  -  working  with  Uberian  refugees.  When  I  left  In  June  2006 
ICFC  were  in  the  process  of  closing  all  refugee  camps  In  Sierra  Leone  -  hoping 
that  the  peace  in  Liberia  holds. 
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ALGERIA  -  A  STEP  ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE 
"ELDORADO" OF  EUROPE 

Pierre  VEA  U  (France)  ALGERIA 


The  majority  of  his  missionary  activity  (28  years)  was  performed  in 
Mauritania  until  Pierre  was  appointed  to  nearby  Algeria  where  he 
became  involved  in  migrant  and  refugee  ministry,  an  account  of  which  he 
furnishes  in  this  article. 

I  arrived  in  Algeria  in  2000  after  28  years  in  Mauritania  and  I  was 
appointed  to  Ghazouet,  a  port  close  to  the  border  with  Morocco.  Three 
of  us  Spiritans  spread  out  in  three  places  over  a  distance  of  250  kms 
formed  a  regional  community.  In  my  area,  there  are  a  few  foreign 
Christians  legally  in  the  country,  in  various  places.  In  contrast  to  this  are 
several  thousand  illegal  immigrants,  the  majority  of  them  Christian.  In 
agreement  with  the  confreres  I  began  to  get  involved  with  these  people 
in  difficulty. 

Among  the  immigrants  there  are  some  asylum  seekers  and  refugees,  but 
the  majority  of  them  have  left  their  homes  for  economic  reasons,  seeking 
a  better  standard  of  living.  Algeria  is  only  a  step  on  the  way  to  Europe, 
seen  as  the  "Eldorado"  depicted  so  often  as  such  in  the  media.  The 
Maghnia  valley  in  my  area  is  a  convenient  point  for  crossing  into 
Morocco.  From  there,  they  hope  to  get  over  the  six  meter  high  fence  and 
reach  the  Spanish  enclaves  of  Melilla  and  Ceuta,  or  even  Gibraltar.  These 
immigrants  seek  out  the  easiest  way  to  get  to  their  goal  -  Europe,  but  they 
have  to  face  all  the  regulations  and  variable  policies  of  the  countries  they 
cross,  as  well  as  pressure  from  Europe.  In  this  last  year,  the  police  and 
authorities  have  hardened  their  attitude:  temporary  shacks  formerly 
tolerated  have  been  burnt  down  and  illegal  immigrants  have  been  pursued. 
When  arrested,  they  are  usually  deported  to  Morocco,  or  convoys  are 
organised  to  take  them  to  the  border  with  Niger  or  Mali.  Because  of  this, 
their  numbers  can  be  temporarily  reduced  but  they  soon  rise  again  because 
other  routes  are  too  difficult;  for  example  one  frequently  meets  emigrants 
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who  have  tried  the  Mauritania-Canaries  route,  or  through  Libya.  Three 
factors  explain  the  development  of  this  situation:  globalisation,  which  is 
increasing  due  to  television,  internet  and  other  media;  use  of  such 
technologies  as  GPS  allowing  an  easier  crossing  of  the  desert;  and  above 
all  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  third  world. 

How  to  assess  the  results  of  our  ministry?  In  the  first  place,  I  think,  by 
the  decision  of  the  Spiritan  group  to  get  involved  with  people  in  distress 

-  a  decision  shared  in  large  part  by  the  priests  and  religious  of  the 
diocese. 

The  methodology  is  simple.  It  is  a  question  of  befriending  people,  and  of 
listening  to  each  national,  linguistic  or  religious  group.  The  great  majority 
are  of  sub-Saharan  origin,  many  coming  from  the  Sahel  region,  Mali  and 
Senegal,  but  many  also  from  tropical  and  equatorial  Africa  such  as 
Nigeria,  Cameroun,  and  the  two  Congos;  they  may  be  francophone  or 
anglophone  with  a  few  lusophones;  they  may  be  Christian  or  Muslim. 
There  are  very  few  women  among  them,  and  they  are  nearly  all 
Christians. 

A  sister  who  knows  English  well  comes  with  me,  and  even  though  we  do 
not  wear  anything  distinctive  and  do  not  initiate  any  talk  about  religion, 
some  young  ones  frequently  say  "you  are  a  sister"  or  "you  are  a  priest" 

-  they  have  already  had  some  help  from  religious  personnel  during  their 
difficulties.  The  problems  we  meet  in  this  ministry  do  not  come  from  the 
immigrants  but  rather  from  the  Algerian  authorities  who  are,  themselves, 
embarrassed  by  this  situation.  What  is  more,  we  are  foreign  Christians 
and  our  presence  sometimes  gives  rise  to  suspicion.  However,  we  justify 
our  visits  because  of  our  vocation  as  religious  who  are  concerned  about 
bringing  some  spiritual  assistance  to  the  Christian  immigrants.  On  the 
two  occasions  when  we  were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  police  station,  we 
even  received  a  discreet  encouragement  because  of  their  own 
embarrassment  over  the  arrest.  The  police  are  pressurised  by  their 
superiors  who,  themselves  are  aware  of  similar  pressure  from  European 
countries  trying  to  control  the  phenomenon. 

We  approach  the  communities  in  the  same  way,  that  is  to  say,  with 
respect,  listening  to  what  they  want  to  share  about  their  personal,  family 
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and  communitarian  existence.  We  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  health 
problems.  We  have  built  up  good  relations  with  the  staff  in  the  hospital, 
especially  in  the  emergency  department,  so  much  so,  that  when  we  bring 
in  a  sick  migrant  we  always  get  a  good  reception,  even  at  times  when 
they  are  very  busy.  We  have  even  had  the  case  of  a  young  doctor  from  the 
emergency  department  coming  to  the  valley  for  some  consultations.  It  is 
for  us  to  know  our  own  limits  without  being  essential  to  the  situation. 
The  migrants  are  aware  of  our  work  in  this  area  of  health,  which  is  so 
important  to  them  in  their  extremely  precarious  conditions.  Other 
Algerians  have  organised  a  collection  of  warm  clothes  for  them,  and  this 
is  remarkable,  because  the  dominant  attitude  towards  black  people  is  one 
of  rejection  as  they  are  blamed  for  so  many  ills  -  stealing,  drugs, 
prostitution,  AIDS.  Some  of  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  unjust  to  generalise 
and  ignore  the  great  suffering  of  the  majority  caught  up  in  their  efforts  to 
migrate. 

I  have  therefore  been  exercising  my  ministry  among  migrants  who  have 
left  their  countries  to  find  a  better  life,  and  I  would  like  to  share  my 
reflections  on  this  immense  migratory  movement  of  people  going  on  in 
our  day.  This  migration  is  not  going  to  end,  despite  the  threats  and  the 
sophisticated  policing  methods  put  in  place  by  western  countries.  So  far 
as  the  Spiritans  in  Algeria  are  concerned,  their  role  is  quite  limited:  to 
bring  from  time  to  time  some  modest  comfort  as  mentioned  above  and  to 
be  observers  and  witnesses.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  desire  to 
emigrate  is  also  shared  by  many  young  Algerians;  we  need  to  clearly 
admit  that  those  desiring  to  leave  the  country  are  numbered  in  dozens  of 
millions  at  least.  It  is  not  wise  to  condemn  countries  which  want  to 
control  this  migratory  flux  in  their  territories,  but  it  is  equally  useless  to 
think  that  the  authorities  can  stop  it.  We  have  seen  how  persistent  are  the 
migrants  who  take  enormous  risks.  Just  to  give  a  simple  example:  last 
December  we  took  a  young  Malian  Fulani  to  hospital  because  he  was 
totally  exhausted;  only  a  few  months  previously  he  had  been  in  a 
shipwreck  between  Nouadhibou  and  the  Canary  Islands  with  three  other 
young  men  who  had  been  wounded  by  gunshots  from  Moroccan  soldiers 
at  the  time  they  were  attempting  to  get  over  the  fence  at  the  Melilla 
enclave;  at  the  same  time  I  learnt  of  nine  young  men  from  Ghazouet 
where  I  live,  who  were  found  dead  in  the  sea  attempting  to  reach  the 
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Spanish  coast.  The  list  could  go  on.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  are  not 
going  to  stem  this  movement ! 

How  would  we  like  to  see  this  situation  evolve  ?  There  is  a  great  need  for 
raising  peoples'  awareness:  to  show  to  the  western  world  that  it  cannot 
close  is  eyes  on  this  growing  separation  from  the  third  world  ,  that  it  is 
also  in  its  own  interests  to  reduce  it  in  a  sensitive  way.  To  highlight  this 
challenge  is  a  priority  for  the  whole  world.  Too  often,  very  limited  actions 
have  brought  little  results  and  sometimes  even  discouragement.  One 
often  hears  it  said:  we  have  sent  competent  people,  the  necessary  means, 
large  sums  of  money  -  and  look  at  the  results  ! 

This  can  also  quieten  our  consciences.  I  think  the  matter  of  raising 
awareness  is  crucial  so  as  not  to  set  people  against  each  other.  It  is  a 
shared  struggle  in  which  all  must  come  out  as  winners.  The  aim  is  that 
each  person  and  each  community  can  flourish  where  the  Lord  has  placed 
them,  so  that  they  can  live  with  dignity  and  with  a  good  standard  of 
living,  in  their  own  culture.  For  that  all  the  factors  need  to  be  taken  into 
consideration:  clearly  the  financial  aspect  is  important,  but  it  must  be 
together  with  transfer  of  equipment,  training,  and  with  investment  in  time 
and  in  human  relationships.  I  base  these  reflections  on  my  own  limited 
experience  in  the  Sahel,  at  Rosso  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  where  I 
was  for  12  years.  The  Sahel  is  a  region  with  a  history  of  emigration.  A 
small  village,  materially  very  poor  but  rich  in  Wolof  culture,  receives  a 
group  of  young  people  from  the  Paris  suburbs  every  year;  half  of  these 
are  from  difficult  backgrounds.  They  help  in  building  projects,  for 
example,  the  construction  of  a  clinic,  installing  solar  energy  panels,  or 
water  pumps  with  a  simple  network  of  sprinklers  etc.  One  can  see  the 
pleasure  some  of  them  get  from  bringing  such  material  benefits  and  the 
pride  of  others  in  revealing  an  aspect  of  their  culture. 

On  one  occasion,  there  was  a  young  Maghrebian  participant  who  got  one 
month  off  from  a  small  prison  sentence,  and  who  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
good  and  valuable  companion.  This  example  is  really  not  enough  to  fully 
explain  things.  I  wish  simply  to  underline  the  fact  that  everyone  can  end 
up  as  winners  if  they  face  up  openly  to  the  challenges  and  try  to 
understand  all  the  factors  -  political,  social,  technical,  financial  and 
cultural.  Awareness-raising  aims  first  of  all  at  overcoming  fears.  We 
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frequently  hear  people  say  "We  already  have  enough  problems  in  the 
west  -  growing  instability,  unemployment,  insecurity,  suburbs  in 
flames. .  .You  want  us  to  deprive  ourselves  even  more  by  helping  others 
!"  In  fact,  in  facing  up  to  the  challenge  with  discernment,  in  accepting 
being  committed  in  all  aspects,  we  can  end  up  by  creating  more  jobs,  a 
growth  in  markets  and  above  all  the  development  of  a  more  harmonious 
world  where  each  community  can  be  enriched  by  the  culture  of  the  other. 
This  sounds  a  bit  Utopian,  but  Utopian  on  an  evangelical  scale. 

As  for  us  Spiritans,  for  a  long  time  we  have  been  fortunate  because  of  our 
contact  with  such  marginalised  people  who  have  the  desire  to  play  a  full 
part  on  the  world  stage.  With  the  vitality  of  our  young  foundations,  we 
can  make  an  important  contribution  by  raising  people's  awareness  of  this 
challenge  in  a  world  so  greatly  tempted  by  discouragement. 


Kenneth  OKOLI  (Nigeria)  ETHIOPIA 

In  the  past  years  there  have  always  been  tribal  conflicts  and  war  between 
the  doranas,  Gujls  and  the  Gabraas  tribes  over  territory  or  show  of 
superiority,  which  often  leads  to  the  displacement  of  many  people  in  the 
area.  The  Spiritans  decided  to  settle  down  in  this  border  of  the  tribes  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  aforementioned  problem  through  the  establishment 
of  a  primary  school  which  can  bring  together  the  children  from  these  three 
tribes  to  grow  and  live  together  as  one  family.  This  has  worked  out  very  well 
over  the  years  though  not  without  difficulties  but  has  helped  in  reducing 
the  extent  of  war  and  eventual  displacement  of  people  to  whom  we  now 
minister. 

A  lot  has  been  achieved  through  this  nurturing  of  the  young  people  of  these 
tribes  who  now  grow  up  to  attest  to  the  importance  of  living  together  in 
love  and  unity  among  the  tribes  that  can  lead  to  peace,  development,  co- 
existence and  less  displaced  people. 
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UNRAVELLING  THE  SOCIO-POLITICAL 
SITUATION  IN  BURUNDI 

Gervais  TARATARA  (Burundi)  BURUNDI 


Who  better  than  Gervais  can  describe  the  lot  of  the  refugee?  Himself  a 
refugee  from  his  native  Burundi,  he  provides  a  backdrop  to  the  calamity 
inflicted  upon  his  country  during  the  years  of  bitter  ethnic  conflict.  He  is 
the  first  native  Spiritanfrom  Burundi  and  has  been  appointed  the  next 
JPIC  coordinator  at  the  Generalate,  a  position  he  will  assume  in 
September  2009. 

Introduction 

The  recent  political  instability  which  produced  the  refugees  to  whom  we 
minister  did  not  just  result  from  a  single  instance  of  the  1993  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  government  and  the  assassination  of  President  Melchior 
Ndadaye  who  had  been  in  the  office  for  only  four  months.  Much  of  what 
Burundi  is  undergoing  today:  political  instability,  ethnic  rivalry,  dire 
poverty  -  giving  rise  to  refugees  and  internally  displaced  people, 
developed  from  the  Burundi  culture  that  set  the  hierarchy  of  relationships 
placing  the  Tutsi  above  Hutus  and  Twas. 

Undoubtedly,  Belgian  rule  did  not  leave  Burundi  well  placed  to 
create  an  ethnically  harmonious  state.  The  new  governments 
inherited  divisive  policies,  especially  in  the  fields  of  public 
administration  (the  few  African  civil  servants  under  the  Belgian 
Trusteeship  were  predominantly  Tutsi)  and  education  (at  school, 
Hutus  were  systematically  oriented  towards  agricultural  studies). 
The  new  governments,  however,  never  tried  to  correct  these 
imbalances.  On  the  contrary,  they  aggravated  them.1 


1  Abdallah  2000,  Burundi  on  the  Brink,  United  States  Institute  of  Peace,  pg.  22.  Ahmedou 
Ould-  Abdallah  was  the  UN  envoy  to  Burundi  1993  -  1995,  sent  to  stabilise  the  political 
situation  soon  after  the  assassination  of  President  Ndadaye. 
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The  Belgian  Minister  of  the  colonies  wrote  the  following  about  the 
Tutsis: 

Gifted  with  a  vivacious  intelligence,  the  Tutsi  displays  a 
refinement  of  feelings  which  is  rare  among  the  primitive  people. 
He  is  a  naturally-born  leader,  capable  of  extreme  self-control  and 
of  calculated  goodwill.2 

The  Batutsi  were  meant  to  reign.  Their  fine  presence  is  in  itself 
enough  to  give  them  a  great  prestige  vis -a  vis  the  inferior  races.  . . . 
It  is  not  surprising  that  those  good  Bahutu,  less  intelligent,  more 
simple,  more  spontaneous,  more  trusting,  have  let  themselves  be 
enslaved  without  ever  daring  to  revolt.3 

These  are  just  few  among  many  citations  that  influenced  the  minority 
wanting  to  dominate  the  majority,  and  the  majority  wanting  to  free 
themselves  from  this  domination.  Unfortunately  the  means  that  both 
groups  chose  did  not  bring  their  desired  goal,  but  suffering  and  many 
deaths.  Thus  the  1993  event,  which  has  been  presented  by  the 
international  media  as  the  cause  of  the  conflict  in  Burundi,  only  ignited 
the  unhealed  anger  and  resentment  which  had  been  developing  all 
along. 

My  presentation  focuses  on  the  social-politico  situation  in  Burundi  that 
generated  this  anger  and  subsequent  fight  and  spawned  the  refugee 
problem.  I  have  chosen  this  presentation  so  as  to  let  you  know  the 
background  of  the  people  to  whom  we  have  been  ministering  for  the  past 
ten  years  and  something  of  our  contribution  to  resolve  the  conflict.  I 
believe  that  this  presentation  can  generate  new  ideas  and  synergies  of 
bringing  quality  of  life,  not  only  to  the  hundred  thousands  of  Hutus  living 
in  exile  but  to  the  six  million  Burundians. 


2  Prunier,  Gerald  (2002,  pg.  6)  The  Rwanda  Crisis  History  of  Genocide,  Hurst  and 
Company,  London,  pg.  6,  citing  Ministere  des  Colonies,  Rapport  Pg.  34,  quoted  in  Jean 
-  Paul  Harroy,  pg.  28 

3  Ibid,  pg.  11,  citing  Ryckmans,  (1931)  Dominer pour  servir,  pg.  26 
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Transition  from  Colonial  to  Indigenous  Leadership 

Burundi  got  her  independence  in  1962.  Before  and  after  her 
independence,  Burundi  was  characterised  by  political  tensions  and  the 
assassinations  of  prominent  leaders.  Prime  Minister  Louis  Rwagasore, 
son  of  the  King,  was  assassinated  on  the  lT»th  October  1961.  Pierre 
Ngendandumwe,  a  Hutu  who  succeeded  Andre  Muhirwa,  was  also 
assassinated  on  15  January  1965.  The  government  of  Joseph  Bamina,  a 
Hutu,  Prime  Minister  after  Ngendandumwe,  was  overthrown.  During  the 
1965  general  election,  Hutus  who  had  won  23  parliamentary  and  9 
senatorial  seats,  against  the  Tutsis  who  had  10  seats  in  the  parliament 
and  6  in  the  senate,  were  disappointed  when  the  King  did  not  appoint  a 
Hutu  Prime  Minister.  The  King,  instead,  appointed  Leopold  Biha,  his 
son-in-law  as  Prime  Minister.  Consequently,  in  October  1965  a  rebellious 
group  of  Hutus  attempted  to  overthrow  the  King.  Confronted  by  the  army 
led  by  captain  Micombero,  about  100  of  them  were  killed  there  and  then, 
20  others  were  sentenced  to  death.  Two  more  coups  were  attempted,  one 
in  1969  by  Hutus,  and  another  in  1971  by  Tutsis.  In  both  cases  23  Hutus 
and  9  Tutsis  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  Hutus  were  executed;  while  the 
Tutsis  received  life  imprisonment,  and  eventually,  they  were  released  on 
26th  November  1974. 4 

On  28th  November  1966  Captain  Michael  Micombero,  a  Tutsi,  overthrew 
the  king  and  proclaimed  Burundi  a  Republic.  He  eliminated  Hutus  from 
the  army,  who  in  turn  attempted  to  overthrow  his  government. 
Micombero 's  retaliation  marked  the  horrible  1972  massacre. 

Between  April  and  June  1972,  tens  of  thousands,  by  some 
estimates  200,000,  almost  exclusively  Hutus,  were  killed. 
Educated  Hutus  were  the  target  of  the  massacre,5  "...  any  Hutu 
intellectual  who  did  not  hide  or  flee  the  country  was  killed".6 


4Perraudin  1997 
5Abdallah,2000,pg.24 
6Perraudin,  (1998,  pg  140) 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hutus  sought  refuge  mainly  in  Tanzania, 
Rwanda,  and  Zaire.  After  the  1994  bloodshed  in  Rwanda  and  later  the 
new  Rwandese  soldiers'  invasion  of  Congo,  those  Burundian  who  had 
sought  refuge  in  those  countries  since  1972,  together  with  the  Congolese 
refugees  fled  into  Tanzania.  They  form  part  of  the  refugees  to  whom  we 
minister. 


Burundi  During  the  Presidency  of  Bagaza  1976  -  1987 

Jean  Baptiste  Bagaza  overthrew  Micombero  in  1976.  His  government 
encouraged  Tutsi  civil  servants  and  military  officials  to  occupy  the 
houses  and  farms  of  the  Hutus  who  had  fled  the  country  following  the 
1972  massacre.  Among  other  projects  Bagaza's  government  turned 
towards  the  palm  oil  plantations  along  the  costal  strip  of  Lake 
Tanganyika.  The  existing  palm  trees  that  belonged  to  the  Hutus,  now 
living  in  exile  were  uprooted,  and  new  ones  which  became  state-owned 
estates  were  planted.  This  project  would  later  become  the  source  of  the 
12  years  civil  war. 

Between  1985-  1987  Bagaza  worked  towards  ending  catholic  influence 
in  Burundi.  Among  other  measures,  he  forcefully  nationalised  and  closed 
down  catholic  owned  schools.  He  forbade  all  church  activities  during  the 
working  days,  including  Yaga  Mukama  (Speak  Lord)  a  catechetical 
instruction  that  included  a  literacy  programme.  He  sent  missionaries 
away,  and  imprisoned  some  local  church  personnel.  However,  the  critics 
of  that  regime,  knowing  that  Bagaza  was  among  the  top  army  officers 
before  becoming  a  president,  interpreted  the  measures  against  the  church 
as  the  way  of  persecuting  the  church  for  opening  the  doors  through  which 
Hutus  could  access  education.  As  one  writer  puts  it: 

"Micombero  and  the  Burundian  military  supporters  meanwhile 
justified  the  repression  of  Tutsi  as  the  only  sure  way  of  avoiding 
genocide,  which  has  served  ever  since  as  the  justification  for  the 
minority  Tutsi  rule  and  Hutu  exclusion".7 


7  Mthembu,  2002,  pg.  24 
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As  a  side  effect  of  ending  Catholic  influence,  Burundi  lost  international 
credibility,  and  a  reduction  of  international  financial  support. 


From  Buyoya's  Regime  to  the  Negotiation  Rounds 

One  of  the  reasons  that  led  Pierre  Buyoya,  a  Tutsi,  to  overthrew  Bagaza 
in  1987  was  to  restore  the  country's  international  reputation.  Immediately 
he  restored  the  relationship  between  the  church  and  the  government. 
However,  after  another  large-scale  massacre  of  Hutus  in  1988,  he  began 
a  process  of  political  reform  in  1990,  which  culminated  in  the  holding  of 
multiparty  democratic  elections  in  1993".8 

Melchior  Ndadaye  won  the  election,  and  became  the  first  Hutu 
president.  Ndadaye's  government  comprised  both  Hutus  and  Tutsis,  the 
Prime  Minister  being  a  Tutsi.  However,  his  government  lasted  only  four 
months.  According  to  political  analysts,  Ndadaye  and  the  top  members 
of  his  party  were  assassinated  as  the  way  of  preventing  the  return  of 
Hutus  from  exile.  According  to  Abdallah  (2000)  those  who  assassinated 
Ndadaye  were  afraid  that  "the  new  president,  Melchior  Ndadaye,  would 
encourage  the  returning  of  the  Hutus  who  had  fled  the  country  in  1972, 
and  would  assist  them  in  reclaiming  their  land,  much  of  which  had  been 
appropriated  by  members  of  the  military  and  their  families".9 

Extreme  Hutus,  connecting  the  assassination  of  Ndadaye  with  the 
previous  murders,  avenged  him  by  taking  hostage  and  then  killing  their 
neighbouring  Tutsis.  The  Tutsi  dominated  army  turned  against  Hutus. 
Between  October  and  November  1993  an  estimated  50,000  to  100,000 
people  were  killed.  About  800,000  Hutus  fled  the  country,  while  350,000 
Tutsis  became  internally  displaced  (Abdallah  2000). 


8  (Mthembu  2002,pg.24).  Abdallah,  however,  does  not  see  it  as  something  extraordinary 
because  the  process  of  democratisation  in  1990s  was  no  longer  an  option. 

9  Abdallah  pg.  30 
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Cyprien  Ntaryamira,  a  Hutu,  who  succeeded  Ndadaye,  together  with 
President  Habyarimana  of  Rwanda  were  killed  in  the  notorious  plain 
crush,  which  sparked  the  horrible  1994  bloodshed  in  Rwanda.  His 
successor  Ntibantunganya,  a  Hutu,  was  overthrown  by  Buyoya  who  had 
lost  the  1993  general  election.  This  second  coup  d'  etat  of  Buyoya 
precipitated  the  organised  Hutu  armed  opposition,  intensified  war,  and 
increased  the  number  of  refugees. 


Organised  Hutu  political  and  Armed  Opposition 

A  number  of  movements,  such  as  PARIPEHUTU  {Parti  pour  la 
liberation  des  peuples  Hutu)  and  FROLINA  {Front  de  Liberation 
Nationale)  had  been  formed  as  early  as  1980s  in  the  refugee  camps. 
Although  FRODEBU  (Front pour  la  Democratie  du  Burundi)  became  a 
political  movement,  operating  in  Burundi  from  the  early  1990s,  it 
originated  from  the  Workers'  Party  of  Burundi,  which  had  been  formed 
in  Rwanda  in  the  1970s.  The  fact  that  these  movements  were  formed  in 
the  camps  where  the  law  could  not  permit  them  to  operate  effectively, 
they  could  not  bring  much  change  as  far  as  the  military  governments  in 
Burundi  were  concerned.  As  someone  noted: 

The  desire  to  share  both  political  power  and  economic  resources 
force  those  who  feel  unfairly  excluded  to  seek  a  better  bargaining 
position,  [and  that]  Government  inflexibility  in  response  to  these 
aspirations  makes  confrontation  unavoidable  in  the  long  run.10 

Pro-Hutu  movements,  split  into  moderate  and  extreme  after  the 
assassination  of  Ndadaye  continued  to  split  as  peace  negotiations  were 
progressing  in  Arusha,  the  former  opting  for  diplomatic  resolution  of 
conflict,  the  latter  choosing  a  military  option.  For  example,  Nyangoma, 
who  was  a  member  of  FRODEBU  and  a  minister  of  internal  affairs  broke 
from  his  party  and  formed  CNDD  {Conseil  National  pour  la  Defense  de 
la  Democratie)  that  had  FDD  {Forces  pour  la  Defense  de  la  Democratie) 
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as  its  military  wing.  As  the  peace  negotiations  were  continuing  in  Arusha, 
FDD  broke  from  the  main  party  to  continue  the  fight.  Similarly,  FNL 
detached  itself  from  PARIPEHUTU  to  fight.  Joseph  Karumba,  the 
founder  of  FLORINA,  is  originally  from  Rumonge,  the  area  which  was 
affected  by  the  palm  oil  project  I  mentioned  above.  He  participated  and 
signed  the  Arusha  peace  accord  in  2000.  However  he  is  believed  to  have 
joined  Agaton  Rwassa,  the  leader  of  FNL,  the  remaining  armed 
opposition,  claiming  that  the  Arusha  Peace  Agreements  focused  on 
political  issues  and  ignored  the  core  causes  of  conflict,  namely  ethnicity 
and  the  land  problem. 


Spiritan  Refugee  Services  (SRS)  in  Kigoma 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  SRS  has  been  ministering  to  the  refugees  who 
are  the  product  of  this  long  and  sad  history.  When  the  camps  were  closed 
for  the  Rwandese  refugees  in  Rulenge  diocese  where  we  had  been 
working  for  nearly  two  years  from  July  1995,  I  proposed  to  Bishop 
Ruzoka  to  contact  our  provincial  in  Arusha  so  that  we  could  render  our 
service  in  his  diocese.  Early  1995,  while  waiting  for  my  ordination,  I 
participated  in  the  formation  of  Caritas  Kigoma,  which  would  later 
become  a  diocesan  organ  for  the  service  of  refugees  who  were  flocking 
into  Tanzania  from  Burundi,  Rwanda,  and  Congo.  Caritas  Kigoma 
became  the  liaison  between  the  diocese  and  UN  refugee  agencies.  Caritas 
worked  at  the  entry  points  to  receive,  screen,  register,  dispense  the 
domestic  tools,  and  facilitated  the  transportation  of  the  refugees  to  the 
camps.  It  also  had  basic  medical  facilities  for  those  who  needed  medical 
care,  such  as  the  wounded  and  delivering  mothers  before  arriving  in  the 
camps. 

Before  Caritas,  refugees  were  informally  received  by  parishes  that  are 
located  at  the  borders.  Having  received  them  they  called  Fr.  Laurent 
Bazeduka,  a  diocesan  priest  who  had  fled  Burundi  in  the  1980s  while  a 
seminarian,  now  ordained  for  the  diocese  of  Kigoma.  Fr.  Laurent 
combined  both  pastoral  care  of  his  parish  and  the  service  of  the  refugees 
in  the  two  big  camps:  Mtabila  for  the  Burundians  and  Nyarugusu  for  the 
Congolese.  Probably  because  of  his  background  as  a  diocesan  refugees 
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pastoral  coordinator,  very  often  he  was  called  at  any  time  day  or  night  to 
go  to  the  border  to  collect  those  critically  wounded,  or  those  who  needed 
quick  medical  attention,  a  service  that  could  take  about  between  5  to  8 
hours  drive  in  bushy,  muddy,  dusty  and  bumpy  roads.  Laurent  was 
becoming  more  exhausted  both  physically  and  mentally.  I  must  confess 
that  Laurent's  situation  and  the  scarcity  of  personnel  for  refugees  in  the 
diocese  of  Kigoma,  are  the  reasons  that  motivated  me  to  propose  that  we 
work  in  the  Diocese  of  Kigoma  at  the  service  of  the  refugees  when  we 
had  finished  with  the  Rwandese  refugees  in  the  Diocese  of  Rulenge. 
Thank  God  that  the  formalities  between  the  province  and  the  diocese 
took  only  two  months,  and  by  the  second  week  of  April  Fr.  Josephat 
Kilawila  and  I  were  sent  to  Kigoma. 


Nature  of  the  Camps  and  their  Inhabitants 

The  refugees  with  whom  we  were  entrusted  were  meant  to  be  in  the 
camp  of  Mtabila  I,  which  was  designed  mainly  for  those  who  fled 
directly  from  Burundi  after  the  assassination  of  Ndadaye  in  1993.  The 
majority  were  from  the  Western,  southern,  and  eastern  regions  of 
Burundi.  The  camps  of  Mtabila  II  and  Myovozi  were  created  later  in 
1996  to  accommodate  3  categories  of  Burundian  refugees:  (1)  those 
who  were  refugees  in  Congo  as  from  1972  now  fleeing  from  Congo 
into  Tanzania;  (2)  those  who  were  in  Rwanda  from  1972,  fled  from 
Rwanda  to  Congo  in  1994,  and  now  from  Congo  into  Tanzania;  (3) 
those  who  had  fled  from  Burundi  into  Rwanda  or  Burundi  into  Congo 
after  the  assassination  of  Ndadaye  in  1993. 

Three  things  became  major  dividing  factors:  firstly,  many  people  from 
different  background  suddenly  coming  to  live  together  in  the 
congested  and  confined  camps;  secondly,  the  north-south  syndrome 
which  sprung  from  the  need  for  the  northerners  to  be  in  leadership 
position  that  had  been  held  by  the  southerners;  and  thirdly,  the  tension 
between  those  who  wanted  to  use  force  and  those  who  upheld 
diplomacy  as  the  way  of  resolving  the  long-standing  conflict  that  had 
been  sparked  in  1993. 
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SRS  and  Resolution  of  the  Conflict 


Part  of  our  ministry  has  been  to  mediate  and  resolve  conflict  inside  and 
outside  the  camps  that  arise  from  these  divisions  as  well  as  the  general, 
social,  and  political  nature  of  the  Burundi  society.  We  developed  peace 
education  seminars  in  our  camps,  primarily  for  our  Christians,  and  invited 
some  individuals  from  different  antagonistic  sides  who  would  in  turn 
pass  the  messages  to  their  allies.  These  seminars  created  an  atmosphere 
of  trust  between  individuals  who  had  been  separated  and  among 
antagonistic  groups.  From  time  to  time  individuals  and  groups  came  to 
us  to  seek  advice.  In  collaboration  with  the  Diocesan  Culture  Education 
and  Development  Department  (CED)  we  offered  those  seminars  to  the 
representatives  of  the  refugees  and  non-  refugees  working  in  other  camps 
in  the  diocese,  who  conducted  such  seminars  in  their  own  constituencies. 
We  also  met  with  those  Burundians  who  were  living  outside  the  camps, 
but  having  influence  on  the  people  in  the  camps,  requesting  them  to  work 
for  unity  and  not  for  division. 


Indirect  Participation  in  the  Arusha  Peace  Negotiation 

The  climax  and  serious  negotiation  for  the  Peace  of  Burundi  started  in 
1998  managed  by  Mwalimu  Nyerere.  At  the  beginning  those  who 
participated  in  the  negotiation  were  representing  their  own  political 
parties.  Other  groups  including  the  refugee  community  were  not 
invited,  something  we  felt  would  not  bring  peace  for  all,  but  only  for 
the  party  members.  Fr.  Gerald  Nnamunga,  provincial  at  the  time,  helped 
me  to  meet  Fr.  Mateo  Zuppi  of  St.  Egidio  Community.  He  had 
successfully  mediated  the  peace  negotiation  in  Mozambique  and  was 
the  chairperson  of  the  commission  of  security  and  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  the  negotiation  of  the  peace  of  Burundi.  Through  Fr. 
Mateo  I  was  able  to  meet  the  negotiators.  I  met  with  individuals  from 
the  mediating  team,  the  experts  from  the  international  community, 
whom  I  asked  to  invite  representatives  to  the  peace  talks  not  only  from 
the  camps  but  from  other  non-political  groups  (civil  societies),  and  my 
request  was  granted.  I  also  met  with  Burundians  those  who  represented 
the  government  which  had  just  taken  power  by  force,  and  those  who 
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had  been  removed  from  power.  I  also  met  with  the  opposition  from  both 
Hutus  and  Tutsis.  To  them  my  message  was  very  simple:  that  they 
should  work  towards  the  solution  which  is  durable  and  agreeable  to  all. 
I  requested  them  to  consider  the  time  of  negotiation  as  a  moment  of 
grace  which  should  not  pass  by  without  bearing  fruit,  namely  that 
peace  for  which  all  the  Burundians  were  longing.  For  this  to  happen,  I 
asked  them  that  while  negotiating,  they  should  constantly  think  of  those 
people  who  had  died  and  continued  to  die,  those  who  spent  days  and 
nights  hiding  in  the  valleys,  and  those  thousands  who  were  forced  to 
live  in  exile  as  refugees.  Later  in  2000  we  wrote  an  open  letter  to  all  the 
negotiators  which  was  very  well  received. 

It  was  around  this  time  and  because  of  the  positive  results  of  our 
involvement  in  the  resolution  of  the  conflict,  that  we  proposed  to  our 
Provincial  that  the  Congregation  consider  some  Spiritan  presence  in 
Burundi  so  that  our  ministry  could  also  touch  directly  those  who  were  in 
the  country. 


Spiritan  Refugee  Services  and  Education  for  refugees 

Realising  that  the  refugee  policy  which  restricts  official  education 
sponsorship  to  primary  education  would  create  an  imbalance  between 
those  who  remained  in  the  country  and  those  in  exile,  through  UNICEF 
field  offices  and  Community  services  NGOs,  we  appealed  to  the  decision 
makers  to  recognise  and  support  post-primary  education  initiatives  that 
were  initiated  by  the  refugees  themselves.  We  appealed  to  the  UNHCR 
to  give  candidates  who  finished  in  the  post-primary  schools  in  all  refugee 
camps,  certificates  which  would  be  recognised  as  genuine  school 
certificates.  We  made  a  direct  request  from  Misereor  for  the  construction 
of  the  libraries  in  the  three  schools  and  stipends  for  the  teachers. 
We  became  the  bridge  between  the  refugees  and  some  charitable 
organisations  such  as  Voisins  Sans  Frontier es,  and  Foncaba  in  particular, 
who  were  very  willing  to  support  post-primary  education  but  had  no 
authorisation  for  access  to  the  refugees.  They  were  able  to  provide  money 
for  the  construction  of  classrooms,  education  materials,  and  stipends  for 
the  teachers.  With  their  donations  a  French  education  system,  similar  to 
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that  offered  in  Burundi  in  the  old  refugee  camps,  has  been  created  to 
enable  the  returnees  to  enroll  in  the  Burundian  school  system. 

Apart  from  these  initiatives  in  the  field,  in  our  open  letter  to  the 
negotiators  of  the  peace  of  Burundi,  we  appealed  to  the  policy  makers  to 
reconsider  their  restrictive  education  policy  which,  in  our  own  estimation, 
was  considered  detrimental  to  true  peace. 


Conclusion 

In  my  presentation  I  have  highlighted  the  socio-political  situation  that 
spawned  the  refugees  whom  we  serve  and  those  others  that  continued  to 
disunite  them  in  the  camps.  Of  course  these  do  not  constitute  all  that  we 
have  been  involved  in  as  Spiritan  Refugee  Services.  We  have  also  been 
involved  with  regular  sacramental  ministry.  We  also  work  at  building 
mutual  relationship  between  receiving  and  refugee  communities.  We 
have  been  working  with  the  church  of  Burundi  through  the  Joint 
Commission  for  Refugees  to  advocate  for  the  gradual  repatriation  of 
refugees  and  we  visit  them  in  all  the  camps  in  Tanzania,  and  those 
internally  displaced  in  Burundi. 

I  chose  this,  so  that  to  help  us  discern  the  direction  in  which  the  Spirit  is 
leading  us.  Looking  back  over  the  twelve  years  since  we  started  the 
refugee  ministry,  particularly  the  ten  years  of  ministry  among  the 
Burundian  refugees,  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  been  an  affirming 
progress.  This  progress  should  help  us  in  discerning  whether  we  should 
move  towards  working  for  building  peace  and  reconciliation  in  Burundi 
in  order  to  heal  the  wounds  brought  on  by  the  history  of  Burundi  and 
prevent  the  possible  return  of  destructive  conflict,  or  continue  ministering 
to  the  refugees  who  are  outside  the  country.  With  more  confreres  both  are 
possible.  We  encourage  therefore  those  who  are  in  this  type  of  ministry 
to  lend  us  a  hand,  so  that  we  may  be  God's  instruments  of  peace  to  the 
people  of  Burundi. 

"Happy  are  the  peacemakers,  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God". 
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Armel  DUTEIL  (France)  GUINEA 

The  UN  High  Commission  for  Refugees  and  aii  the  NGOs  who  were  in  the 
vicinity  took  charge  of  the  weii-being  of  the  refugees.  We  were  not  then 
directly  involved  either  in  the  distribution  of  food  or  medicine  or  in 
development  projects.  Our  undertaking  was  rather  helping  refugees 
organize  themselves  in  Christian  communities  by  becoming  involved  in  the 
social  life  in  the  camps  and  assuring  better  relations  with  the  other  faiths. 
That  was  put  into  action  by  regular  visits  to  the  camps  (55  camps  in  all) 
to  deal  with:  liturgy  and  catechism,  but  above  all  personal  contact,  on-the- 
spot  visits  and  meetings  of  various  kinds,  first  of  all  with  the  Christian 
community,  but  also  with  the  other  faiths  and  the  leaders  of  various 
organizations.  At  community  meetings  we  sought  essentially  to  reflect 
on  the  life  of  the  refugees  in  the  light  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  find  out 
how  to  organize  the  camps  better,  setting  out  from  the  violent  situations 
that  they  had  been  through,  focussing  on  the  following:  How  best  could  the 
newly  arrived  be  welcomed'?  How  could  we  put  back  together  our  families 
racked  by  the  war?  How  could  we  deal  with  the  problems  of  our  children  - 
drugs,  prostitution,  violence?  Why  did  the  war  break  out  and  what  solutions 
could  be  applied?  How  could  we  rebuild  our  country  on  our  return? 
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'REVIVE'  IN  ENGLAND 

Ann-Marie  FELL  (Lay  Associate  -  England)  ENGLAND 


The  support  services  project  REVIVE  is  the  brainchild  of  the  author  and 
her  husband  Peter,  both  lay  Associates  of  the  English  Province.  The 
project  was  assumed  by  the  Province  and  has  become  a  ray  of  hope  in  a 
situation  that  is  growing  increasingly  more  difficult  for  migrant  people 
in  the  country. 


Background 

In  1999,  the  UK  Government  introduced  a  new  Immigration  and  Asylum 
Act  which  stated  that  from  2000  onwards,  all  new  asylum  seekers 
arriving  in  the  UK  and  requiring  accommodation  and  support  could  no 
longer  remain  in  the  region  surrounding  London  but  would  be  dispersed 
to  other  areas  on  a  strictly  no-choice  basis.  At  that  time,two  lay  Spiritans 
were  involved  in  a  small  group  visiting  those  detained  under  immigration 
rules  at  Manchester  Airport  and  one  approached  the  Faith  and  Justice 
Commission  of  the  Salford  Diocese  to  express  concern  and  alarm  that 
there  were  very  few  facilities  and  support  services,  if  any,  in  existence  in 
Norhern  England  to  offer  hospitality  and  to  cater  for  the  specialised  needs 
of  people  arriving  in  our  communities  from  so  many  different  countries 
around  the  world.  A  research  paper  was  prepared  for  the  Diocese  by  Ann- 
Marie  Fell  and  two  others  on  the  possible  needs  which  the  newcomers 
were  likely  to  have.  This  highlighted  a  lack  of  interpreting  and  translation 
services,  a  lack  of  specialist  asylum  lawyers,  a  lack  of  knowledge  within 
statutory  and  voluntary  services,  including  the  Churches  about  who  these 
people  were  and  what  they  were  doing  amongst  us. The  media  ,at  the 
same  time,  circulated  negative  stories  claiming  that  most  asylum  seekers 
were  "bogus"  and  did  not  necessarily  merit  compassion  and  a  welcome 
in  our  communities. 

In  addition,  the  Government  did  nothing  to  prepare  communities  for  the 
arrival  of  large  numbers  of  new  people  from  multi-ethnic  backgrounds  in 
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often  quite  small  sheltered  communities  which  had  always  been 
traditionally  white,  working-class  areas. Nothing  was  done  to  allay  fears 
in  these  areas  that  these  people  might  cause  problems.  New  asylum 
seekers  were  housed  in  poor  economic  areas  where  housing  was  cheap 
and  tensions  grew  as  local  people  felt  that  the  newcomers  were  living  in 
better  conditions. There  were  rumours  too  that  the  asylum  seekers  were 
being  given  large  sums  of  money  when,  in  fact,  they  were  receiving  only 
70%  of  normal  income  support,  a  state  benefit  available  to  UK  citizens. 

At  this  time,  Ann-Marie  began  work  on  a  voluntary  basis  within  the 
Diocese  attempting  to  encourage  local  churches  and  other  faith  groups  to 
become  aware  of  the  strangers  in  our  midst  and  to  reach  out  and  befriend 
them. 

Her  work  began  to  show  that  trauma  and  language  difficulties  often 
prevented  asylum  seekers  from  accessing  any  services  which  began  to  be 
put  in  place-very  slowly-by  the  statutory  authorities.Many  were  isolated, 
had  little  information  about  how  the  asylum  process  operated  and  were 
ill  and  afraid  as  a  result.Parish  priests  and  parishioners  began  to  meet 
people  coming  to  Mass  but  did  not  know  how  to  get  support  and 
information  for  themselves  in  order  to  help  people  adequately  and 
provide  advice. 

It  became  apparent  also  that  once  asylum  seekers  became  recognised  as 
refugees,  they  needed  support  to  access  new  housing  and  work  and  often 
found  that  this  was  the  time  to  address  their  past  experiences.They  also 
required  advice  and  help  in  finding  family,  and  with  family  re-union  and 
all  the  issues  which  can  arise  within  families  after  separation  and  as  they 
attempt  to  re-build  shattered  lives. 

In  2001,  Ann-Marie  and  Peter  Fell,  a  qualified  social  worker,  approached 
the  English  Province  and  asked  the  Spiritans  to  begin  REVIVE  so  that  we 
might  start  offering  support  services  in  a  more  professional  and  structured 
way  to  asylum  seekers  and  refugees  in  the  Greater  Manchester  area  and 
to  raise  awareness  of  refugee  issues  wherever  and  however  we  could,  in 
order  to  break  down  prejudice  and  to  promote  justice  and  peace  for  those 
we  consider  to  be  the  most  marginalised  and  disregarded  in  our  European 
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societies  today.  Today,  REVIVE  finds  itself  working  more  and  more  with 
destitute  single  persons  who  have  exhausted  all  legal  possibilities  but  are 
too  afraid  to  return  to  their  countries  for  many  complex  reasons. They 
have  been  expelled  from  their  lodgings  and  had  all  support  removed.We 
provide  food  parcels  and  bedding  and  work  with  the  Red  Cross  to  provide 
a  bus  fare  each  week  so  that  they  can  collect  the  food.We  also  have  a 
part-time  worker  dedicated  to  their  needs  and  welfare. 


Methodology 

All  the  services  at  REVIVE  are  free  and  available  to  all  asylum  seekers 
and  refugees  and  those  who  require  support  and  information  to  help  them, 
regardless  of  race  or  religion  or  gender. Our  aim  is  to  meet  the  person  at 
the  point  of  need  and  to  listen  and  respond  and  to  accompany  the  person 
in  the  most  honest  and  compassionate  way  we  can.We  have  used  our 
experience  of  meeting  many  hundreds  of  people  and  listening  to  them 
expressing  their  needs  and  recounting  their  stories  in  providing  our 
current  services.  We  try  to  review  these  constantly  in  the  light  of  what  we 
are  learning  each  day  and  to  reflect  and  pray  about  these  on  a  regular 
basis  .1  suppose  that  a  cyclical  process  of  LISTEN-REFLECT- ACT- 
REFLECT-LISTEN  would  best  sum  up  our  methodology  in  welcoming 
those  who  use  our  service. 


Difficulties 

Difficulties  have  arisen  for  us  in  being  small  and  wanting  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal. It  is  hard  to  accept  limitations  but  we  have  learned  to 
concentrate  on  the  areas  we  do  well  and  to  encourage  others  to  do  what 
we  can't.  We  have  also  had  to  work  hard  to  remain  optimistic  and  resilient 
in  a  field  where  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  and  pain. It  is  hard  to  access 
funding  too  in  an  area  which  is  "unpopular"  even  within  the  Church.  Our 
faith  is  challenged  constantly,  particularly  when  we  feel  we  can  DO 
little,but  we  are  finding  some  consolation  and  a  growing  realisation  that 
just  being  there  in  a  situation  is  all  we  are  called  to  do  and,  somehow,  we 
trust  that  God  will  sort  out  the  rest. 
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Spirituality 

We  understand  our  vocation  as  lay  Spiritans  sharing  ministry  with  the 
professed  as  being  alongside  groups  who  are  marginalised  and  with 
whom  few  others  wish  to  work.  Our  mission  is  to  bring  love  in  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  to  all  with  whom  we  make  contact.  Sometimes 
this  will  be  communicated  directly,  if  appropriate.At  other  times,it  will 
shine  through  the  quality  of  our  actions  and  the  warmth  of  our 
welcome.  We  see  ourselves  as  called  to  be  alongside  others  and  to  serve 
wherever  that  may  lead  us  and  them.  Some  of  the  people  we  see  come 
only  once.We  have  worked  with  others  since  our  inception  and  now  they 
support  us  through  volunteering  and  coming  to  chat  or  inviting  us  to 
family  celebrations! 


The  Future 

It  is  difficult  to  be  optimistic  about  the  long-term  situation  in  the  UK. The 
Government  is  now  making  swift  decisions  on  asylum  claims  but  is  able 
to  remove  very  few  people  mainly  due  to  difficulties  in  obtaining  travel 
documents  from  countries  of  origin. Thousands  of  families  are,  therefore 
still  being  supported  but  have  no  future  prospects  as  they  are  not  allowed 
to  work  or  to  receive  post- 18  education.  From  September  2007,  no 
asylum  seekers  will  have  access  to  free  English  language  tuition. 
Children  are  facing  bleak  futures  also  and  all  live  in  a  limbo  of 
uncertainty.  The  Government  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  situation 
and  places  the  onus  of  responsibility  on  the  person  to  return  home 
voluntarily. Single  people  are  ,of  course,  destitute  after  a  certain  time  and 
we  are  concerned  particularly  about  their  long-term  health  needs  as  they 
lose  the  right  to  health  care  except  in  an  emergency  situation. Levels  of 
mental  illness  are  high.Many  young  women  are  having  babies  in  order  to 
prolong  their  stay  and  are  bringing  these  up  alone. 

The  system  seems  arbitrary  and  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  it  is 
unfair. There  is  a  belief  that  some  people  are  using  the  asylum  system  as 
a  way  of  entering  the  UK  when  they  really  wish  to  work.However,  now 
that  the  EU  has  opened  up  possibilities  for  the  free  movement  of 
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European  migrant  workers  and  our  job  market  is  being  satisfied,  then  it 
would  seem  more  likely  that  discrimination  against  African  and  Asian 
countries  will  only  continue.  Talk  of  an  amnesty  for  "irregualr"  migrants 
is  unpopular  politically  and  we  envisage  no  short  term  improvement  in 
the  attitudes  of  the  general  population  to  asylum  seekers,  particularly  as 
very  few  have  ever  met  one! 

REVIVE  wishes  to  continue  to  offer  its  services  and,  by  its  presence  in 
the  situation,  bring  some  hope. 

Our  three  year  plan  includes  the  appointment  of  a  second  full-time 
worker  and  an  increase  in  our  provision  for  the  destitute  in  terms  of  food 
and  health-care  and  the  opening  of  a  counselling  service.We  are 
encouraged  by  the  recent  re-commitment  of  the  province  to  our  work  in 
terms  of  funding  and  strengthened  management  and  look  forward  to  a 
new  phase  of  greater  stability  and  opportunities  for  careful,  reflective 
growth. 


Claude  DRUI  (France) 

/  made  use  of  my  sabbatical  year  in  September  2003  to  get  acquainted 
with  that  frightfully  difficult  question  of  welcoming  foreigners  into  our 
country  The  penny  dropped  while  dealing  with  a  specific  land  matter,  a 
short  time  after  the  closing  of  the  centre  at  Sangatte,  in  November 
2002.  Many  refugees,  essentially  from  Iraqui  Kurdistan  descended  upon 
Normandy,  one  of  the  allocated  entry  points  into  England.  . . . 
That  urgent  situation  made  me  realize  that  coming  to  the  aid  of  those 
people  did  not  require  only  goodwill.  A  minimum  knowledge  of  the  laws  in 
force  was  necessary  to  render  more  worthwhile  assistance.  We  had  locked 
ourselves  essentially  Into  a  humanitarian  role.  What  is  certain  is  that  a 
badly  prepared  document  can  lead  to  a  person  being  sent  back  to  his 
country  of  origin,  even  though  s/he  fulfilled  (perhaps)  the  necessary 
conditions  and  all  the  possible  means  of  recourse  had  not  been  exhausted. 
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RELIEVING  MIGRANT  ISOLATION 
AND  SOLITUDE  AT  NOUADHIBOU 

Jerome  Otitiyomi  DUKIYA  (Nigeria)  MA  URITANIA 


This  young  Nigerian  confrere  is  on  his  first  appointment  in  Mauritania, 
a  country  stricken  with  serious  poverty  and  suffering  tremendously  from 
years  of  severe  drought.  Still  it  has  become  home  to  thousands  of 
migrants  in  need  of  great  support  of  every  kind.  Here  is  a  view  from  the 
inside  of  the  ministry  provided  to  a  people  in  dire  need. 

The  Situation  in  Mauritania 

Mauritania,  being  one  of  the  less-developed  countries  (LDC),  has  been 
declared  eligible  now  to  benefit  from  the  VIPC-2  initiative,  which 
proposes  an  additional  reduction  in  the  debt  of  the  Very  Indebted  Poor 
Countries  -  thus  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  benefit  from  this  initiative. 

The  population  of  about  2.3  million  is  spread  out  in  an  area  of  more  than 
a  million  square  kilometres,  with  60%  being  under  the  age  of  22  years. 
The  people  have  been  through  a  lot  of  social  instability  in  the  last  forty 
years,  passing  from  a  thousand  years  of  nomadism  to  being  a  settled 
population,  mainly  because  of  the  drought  which  affected  the  Sahel 
region  in  the  1970s.  This  resulted  in  an  uncontrolled  growth  in 
urbanisation,  in  which  the  population  of  Nouakchott,  the  capital, 
multiplied  by  20  to  reach  more  than  800,000  inhabitants.  The  country 
areas,  severely  hemmed  in,  have  become  deserts  and  in  terms  of  food 
production  can  only  meet  about  30%  of  the  country's  needs. 

Another  particular  aspect  of  this  country  is  linked  to  its  geographical 
position  on  the  borderline  between  the  Arab  world  and  black  Africa.  The 
population  is  made  up  of  Moors  and  Black  Africans  and  there  is  a  wide 
socio-economic  division  between  them.  Violent  ethnic  disturbances  in 
1989  increased  the  problems  for  these  two  groups  with  their  different 
traditions  and  ways  of  life  to  live  side  by  side. 
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If,  on  a  national  level,  the  percentage  of  people  living  under  the  poverty 
line  (that  is,  on  an  income  of  53,841  Mauritainian  ouguiya  or  €215  per 
year  in  1996),  has  been  reduced  in  recent  years,  going  from  56.6%  in 
1990  to  50%  in  1996,  this  reduction  is  far  from  being  the  same 
throughout  the  country.  In  some  rural  areas  this  can  rise  to  71.7%  and 
more.  As  for  poverty  in  the  towns,  this  varies  from  one  to  another  and 
from  one  region  to  another.  It  is  especially  high  among  single  mothers 
with  families  -  situations  which  are  very  common  in  the  country. 

The  economy  of  Mauritania,  despite  some  progress  made  in  recent  years, 
is  still  vulnerable  to  the  combined  effects  of  several  factors:  inhospitable 
climate,  rapid  growth  in  population  of  2.9%  per  year,  weak  national 
institutions,  the  weight  of  the  national  debt,  and  instability  in  world 
markets. 

However,  and  it  is  a  source  of  hope,  the  Strategic  Debt  Reduction  (SDR) 
put  in  place  in  the  context  of  the  VIPC-2  initiative,  which  has  had  a 
constraining  effect  on  the  Mauritanian  Government,  has  only  recently 
turned  State  policy  towards  a  participative  development  approach,  taking 
more  account  of  the  real  needs  of  people  who  depend  greatly  on  civil 
institutions  such  as  the  NGOs. 


Situation  of  Migrants  in  Nouadhibou 

Nouadhibou,  the  economic  capital  of  Mauritania,  attracts  large  numbers 
of  people  searching  for  employment.  The  population,  which  is  constantly 
increasing  (through  natural  increase  and  a  massive  influx  of  foreigners) 
is  about  120,000;  people  make  a  living  from  fishing  or  work  in  the  mines. 

Living  conditions  for  the  majority  of  people  in  Nouadhibou  are  very 
difficult.  This  situation  of  extreme  poverty  is  accentuated  by  a  reduction 
in  local  income,  which  in  turn  is  a  consequence  of  catching  fish  for  export 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  unregulated  exploitation  of  maritime  resources 
leading  to  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  fish  stocks  on  the  other. 

The  number  of  foreigners  in  the  country  is  estimated  to  be  10,000  -  95% 
of  them  of  sub-Saharan  origin.  If  some  of  these  are  foreigners  from  Asia, 
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Europe  and  some  African  countries  with  employment  contracts,  the 
majority  of  Africans  come  to  Nouadhibou  with  the  intention  of  continuing 
their  journey  on  to  Europe.  There  are  about  350  refugees  in  Nouadhibou, 
Sierra  Leonians,  Liberians,  Saharans,  Congolese,  Ivoreans  etc. 

While  awaiting  his  opportunity,  the  migrant  looks  for  work,  first  of  all  to 
feed  himself  and  pay  for  accommodation,  but  most  of  all  to  save  up  the 
amount  needed  to  pay  for  his  hoped-for  journey  overseas.  In  reality 
however,  almost  all  of  them  at  Nouadhibou  (meaning  "blockage"  in  the 
local  language)  find  themselves  at  an  impasse. 

These  migrants  coming  from  different  backgrounds  are  faced  with 
enormous  difficulties  in  adapting  to  the  social,  economic  and  cultural 
milieu.  During  a  meeting  with  some  of  them  last  December,  they  told  us 
of  their  greatest  anxieties:  a  feeling  of  rejection  and  insecurity  in  daily  life 
and  at  work;  problems  finding  accommodation;  access  to  health  care; 
educating  their  children;  saving  up  their  money.  There  are  only  a  few 
who  have  qualifications,  most  of  them  doing  labouring  jobs  linked  with 
the  building  industry. 

Spiritans  in  the  Catholic  parish  of  Nouadhibou  have  already  been  active 
in  helping  such  migrants.  So  as  to  reduce  their  feeling  of  isolation  and 
loneliness,  we  opened  a  small  drop-in  centre  where  they  can  meet  each 
other,  relax  and  obtain  helpful  information.  We  have  also  set  up  a  postal 
box  system  which  is  safe  and  accessible. 

Our  Christian  community  in  fact  is  made  up  almost  completely  of  a  group 
of  such  men  and  women  searching  for  a  better  living.  Others  are  members 
of  other  Christian  churches  and  there  are  even  some  Muslims  among  them. 

The  parish  is  very  active  in  helping  and  supporting  these  people  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  literacy  classes  in  different  languages  -  English,  French  and 
Spanish  -  aiming  to  help  them  to  communicate  and  to  adapt 
better.  We  get  help  from  a  'co-operant'  now  and  again;  if  not  we 
have  to  employ  a  teacher  and  this  involves  some  expenses. 
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2.  by  means  of  micro-credits  ( to  individuals  or  small  groups)  we  try 
to  help  them  set  up  small  finance-generating  activities  thus  they 
can  supplement  their  daily  food  budget;  one  or  two  of  them 
manage  to  rise  above  their  situation  and  save  a  little. 

3.  we  have  arranged  for  them  to  have  a  post-box  which  helps  them 
to  keep  in  contact  with  their  families  and  friends  and  a  small  bank 
to  help  them  make  some  savings. 

4.  we  also  have  some  small  rooms  to  help  those  newly  arrived  until 
they  establish  contact  with  their  family  or  community  of  origin. 

5.  getting  medical  help  is  a  daily  concern:  we  try  to  help  them  get 
their  prescriptions  as  far  as  possible,  but  we  have  no  funds  for 
that.  The  Sisters  working  in  the  hospital  also  render  assistance  in 
obtaining  access  to  various  medical  services. 

6.  offering  legal  advice  in  dealing  with  the  authorities  (the  police, 
lawyers  in  some  cases)  is  another  aspect  of  our  presence  among 
them. 

7.  we  sometimes  hold  discussions  and  organise  talks  on  different 
topics  such  as  AIDS,  STDs,  and  the  dangers  involved  in  illegal 
migration. 

8.  training  in  some  small  skills  of  household  management  such  as 
dressmaking,  dyeing,  cooking,  ironing  etc. 

9.  we  also  have  a  centre  for  helping  women  in  difficulties 
(prostitutes). 

10.  we  organise  recreational  activities  such  as  dances,  football, 
television  and  playing  music  etc. 

1 1 .  finally  we  also  play  a  role  in  some  cases  of  repatriation,  either 
voluntary  or  forced  (such  as  those  for  health  reasons  or  cases  of 
expulsion),  giving  financial  help  or  helping  with  documentation 
(baptism  certificates,  or  statements  of  good  conduct),  which 
makes  travel  easier. 

In  the  above  ways  we  hope  we  are  doing  something  to  help  these  people 
who  are  faced  with  enormous  financial  difficulties.  At  one  time  many 
such  activities  were  directed  by  'Caritas  Mauritanie',  but  they  pulled  out 
in  2003.  We  are  able  to  continue  thanks  to  some  limited  contributions 
from  visiting  friends.  Given  the  enormity  of  these  peoples'  needs,  any 
help,  of  whatever  kind,  is  always  very  welcome. 
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REFUGEES  AND  IMMIGRANTS 
IN  PORTUGAL 

JoseReis  GASPAR  (Portugal)  PORTUGAL 


Once  a  professor  of  Humanities  both  as  a  missionary  in  Angola  and  in 
his  native  Portugal,  Jose  is  currently  involved  in  Portugal  in  Missionary 
Animation.  As  coordinator  ofJPIC  he  is  a  member  of  many  organizations 
dealing  with  the  defense  of  Human  Rights.  This  article  describes  the  work 
with  refugees  and  asylum  Seekers  through  CEPAC,  an  organization 
created  and  supported  in  Lisbon  by  the  Province  of  Portugal. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1998  the  United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees  closed  its 
premises  in  Portugal  and  entrusted  its  job  to  CPR  (a  Portuguese  NGO 
for  Refugees).  In  2006  the  Portuguese  High  Commissariat  for  Refugees 
was  also  officially  closed.  These  were  two  signs  that  refugees  in  Portugal 
are  not  a  cause  for  concern  for  our  people. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  second  half  of  2007,  Portugal  will  be  at  the  Head  of 
the  EU  and  the  UNHCR  wishes  to  put  the  issue  of  Refugees  at  the  top  of 
the  agenda  in  the  European  political  programme,  so  that  a  balance  may 
be  established  between  security  at  the  borders  and  respect  for  refugees' 
rights.  This  is  according  to  Mr.  Damtew  Dessalegne,  regional 
representative  of  UNHCR,  who  in  January  2007  travelled  to  Portugal  to 
meet  Portuguese  authorities. 

Perhaps  these  events  are  relevant  for  Portuguese  Spiritans  and  for  the 
Spiritan  circumscriptions  of  Europe. 


REFUGEES  IN  PORTUGAL 

Portugal  is  a  small  nation  on  the  south-west  tip  of  Europe,  having  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  its  main  border.  For  different  reasons  it  has  not  been  a 
destination  for  refugees.  As  a  rule,  the  requests  for  asylum  each  year  do 
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not  exceed  a  hundred.  In  this  respect  Portugal  and  Liechtenstein  are  at  the 
same  level. 

Statistics  are  based  on  requests.  The  figures  concerning  the  granting  of 
asylum  can  be  rarely  checked,  perhaps  because  the  numbers  are  so  low 
that  it  would  give  a  bad  name  to  the  country.  From  the  data  given  by  the 
media  we  conclude  that  only  5%  of  applicants  obtain  legal  status. 
Sometimes,  people  are  given  the  permit  under  the  umbrella  of 
humanitarian  help,  and  only  on  a  temporary  basis.  For  example,  in  1998 
more  than  5,200  citizens  from  Guinea-Bissau  were  sheltered  in  Portugal. 
As  the  political  chaos  in  their  country  had  subsided,  these  immigrants 
applied  for  residence  in  Portugal  on  humanitarian  grounds.  Nevertheless, 
500  of  them  went  back  to  Guinea-Bissau.  These  were  helped  by  the 
Portuguese  Government  for  their  trip  back  home.  Some  hundreds  of 
Bosnian  citizens  had  also  been  sheltered  during  the  war.  As  soon  as  the 
war  was  over,  they  went  back  to  Bosnia. 

The  following  chart  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  evolution  of  asylum  seekers 
who  applied  for  asylum  from  1974  to  2002.  Since  then  the  number  of 
applicants  for  asylum  has  gone  down  each  year. 


We  can  understand  the  reason  why  Portuguese  Spiritans  are  not 
ministering  to  refugees:  officially  they  are  almost  non-existent  in 
Portugal.  A  handful  of  asylum  seekers  whose  requests  were  refused  are 
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the  ones  who  are  visiting  CEPAC,  the  Spiritan  Centre  for  immigrants; 
they  come  seeking  food,  health  care  and  jobs. 

At  this  moment  there  are  six  asylum  seekers  who  applied  for  refugee 
status  and  got  a  permit  of  residence  on  humanitarian  grounds.  They  had 
been  sent  to  CEPAC  by  the  Portuguese  Centre  for  Refugees.  We  are 
trying  to  find  jobs  for  them. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  these  situations  of  poverty  are  the  consequence  of 
social  disorder,  wars  and  turmoil,  this  report  is  about  Spiritans  who  are 
taking  care  of  immigrants  who  are  far  from  their  country  and  who  are  in 
our  country  seeking  a  better  life.  We  are  convinced  that  most  of  those  to 
whom  we  are  ministering  could  be  included  in  the  group  of  refugees.  By 
saying  this,  we  do  not  want  to  bring  confusion  between  the  categories  of 
refugees  and  economic  immigrants.  This  confusion  is  harmful  to  the 
cause  of  refugees'  rights  and  asylum. 


CEPAC 

Portugal,  whose  population  is  estimated  to  be  around  10  million,  has  half 
a  million  immigrants;  some  dozens  of  thousands  are  illegal  migrants.  No 
doubt  these  are  the  most  abandoned  ones,  in  other  words  people  for 
whom  our  Congregation  was  born.  The  vicious  circle  of  lack  of 
documentation  and  a  job,  precarious  jobs  and  the  lack  of  information 
about  how  to  have  access  to  social  benefits,  are  contributing  to  a  situation 
of  dire  poverty  among  illegal  immigrants,  i.e.  social  exclusion,  low 
degree  of  self-esteem,  social  disintegration. 


1.  CEPAC:  WHAT  IS  IT? 

CEPAC  stands  for  "Centro  Padre  Alves  Correia"  -  a  body  with  civil  and 
canonical  status,  created  by  the  Portuguese  Province  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  1992,  with  the  purpose  of  supporting  migrants  from 
African  countries  and  any  others  who  ask  us  for  help. 
Our  confrere  Padre  Alves  Correia  (1886-1951)  had  been  a  protector  of 
poor  and  oppressed  people  and  a  fighter  for  Human  Rights  and  for  Social 
Justice.  CEPAC  is  at  the  service  of  immigrants  providing  them  with  the 
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necessary  documentation,  instructing  them  concerning  their  rights  and 
obligations,  listening  to  them  and  giving  them  human  and  social  help. 
The  premises  for  the  Centre  belong  to  the  Congregation  and  its  Director 
is  a  Spiritan,  helped  by  a  social  assistant,  4  auxiliaries  and  20  volunteers. 
The  Congregation  is  also  providing  money  to  help  cover  the  expenses 
foreseen  in  the  annual  budget  and  provides  a  car,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  with  the  hope  that  CEPAC  itself  will  be  able  to  buy  another  one. 
Benefactors,  very  often  anonymous,  and  the  Social  Assurance  Office  are 
also  contributing  with  donations  for  the  running  of  the  Centre. 


2.  AIM  OF  CEPAC 

2.1  General  Goals 

The  main  goal  is  to  welcome  and  to  give  the  necessary  help  to 

immigrants,  especially  those  of  African  origin. 

Those  who  need  and  ask  for  help  from  the  Centre,  especially  refugees, 

African  students,  illegal  immigrants,  sick  people  who  come  to  Portugal 

under  the  umbrella  of  'PALOP  Health  Agreements',  those  excluded  or 

marginalised  in  our  society  -  are  the  ones  to  whom  we  minister, 

providing  them  with  pastoral  and  social  care. 

The  Centre  promotes  all  kinds  of  activities  in  order  to  help  immigrants 

and  other  people  in  need,  to  stand  up  and  struggle  for  their  own  social, 

economic  and  religious  integration  into  society,  in  a  balanced  and 

dignified  manner. 

2.2  Specific  Goals 

The  Centre  aims  to: 

■  Provide  help  with  proper  documentation; 

■  instruct  immigrants  and  their  families  about  their  own  rights; 

■  support  their  families  whenever  their  social  and  economic  situation 
is  weak; 

■  deliver  legal  support  in  cases  of  conflict; 

■  encourage  social  and  cultural  promotion  together  with  other 
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institutions,  in  order  to  foster  the  culture  and  traditions  brought 

from  the  country  of  origin; 

promote  the  education  of  African  children  and  youngsters,  and  of 

the  descendants  of  immigrants,  especially  those  who  are  struggling 

with  problems  in  their  families; 

give  religious  support,  together  with  local  Church,  through 

instruction  by  individuals  appointed  by  the  Patriarchate  of  Lisbon 

and  according  to  the  Guidelines  given  on  pastoral  and  religious 

orientation  to  immigrants; 

raise  awareness  of  the  problems  and  conditions  of  immigrants; 

provide  food  for  the  hungry  by  means  of  the  'Banco  Alimentar' 

(food  store) 

provide  clothing  to  those  in  need. 


3.  SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY  CEPAC 


3.1  Social  Care  Office 

People  are  welcomed  in  the  Office  for  social  care.  This  first  contact  is 

made  by  a  Social  Assistant.  This  is  the  main  job  of  CEPAC.  The  Office 

is  open  every  day  during  morning  hours  and  on  Saturdays  it  remains  open 

for  the  whole  day. 

The  problems  presented  by  people  can  be  classified  under  five  headings: 

lack  of  good  housing,  lack  of  food,  lack  of  money,  chronic  diseases,  and 

need  for  medical  treatment  in  Portugal. 

The  intervention  delivered  by  CEPAC  differs  according  to  the  needs 

presented.  Sometimes  just  listening  to  a  complaint  is  enough;  at  other 

times  the  intervention  is  to  provide  money  to  pay  transport,  house-bills, 

or  medical  bills;  in  other  cases,  applicants  need  to  consult  doctors  or 

lawyers,  or  even  nurses;  we  provide  them  with  food,  clothing, 

medicines  and  jobs. 

After  this  first  meeting,  people  will  be  visited  in  their  houses.  Finally 

those  in  need  are  sent  to  one  of  the  Social  Branches  mentioned  here 

below. 
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3.2  Medical  Assistance  and  Medical  Help 


There  are  two  volunteer  doctors  who  are  available  a  couple  of  days  per 

month  for  consultation.  Medical  bills  of  those  who  cannot  pay  are  paid 

by  CEPAC.  Two  days  a  week  a  pharmacist  comes  to  get  the  appropriate 

medicine  in  the  "Medical  Store". 

In  special  cases,  if  a  certain  medicine  is  needed  and  cannot  be  found  in 

the  Medical  Store,  we  send  the  person  in  need  to  the  nearest  pharmacy 

which  will  deliver  the  medicine.  In  this  case,  CEPAC  helps  by  paying  a 

percentage  of  the  bill. 

Medicines  are  classified  and  are  delivered  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 

qualified  pharmacists  who  help  at  the  Centre.  The  time-table  of  this 

service  depends  on  the  advice  of  the  social  assistant. 

3.3  Legal  Aid 

Two  female  volunteer  lawyers  help  those  who  need  documents  for  their 
application  for  residence  or  to  present  to  their  employers. 
Many  difficult  cases  are  thus  successfully  resolved. 

3.4  Nursing  Services 

We  have  an  agreement  with  "Medicus  Mundi"  (Doctors  for  the  World) 
allowing  us  to  have  a  nurse  once  a  week;  this  nurse  then  volunteered  to 
work  one  day  more  per  week,  so  it  means  that  twice  a  week  people  can 
receive  help  from  her.  Visitors  are  checked  in  order  to  detect  diseases 
and  to  promote  campaigns  of  Health  Education  among  immigrants. 
During  the  whole  of  2006,  three  hundred  patients  consulted  this  nurse. 
Among  other  diseases,  she  detected  16  cases  of  contagious  diseases:  9  of 
HIV,  4  with  tuberculosis  and  3  with  hepatitis. 

3.5  Clothing  Delivery 

In  the  Centre,  we  accept  second  hand  clothes  which  are  sorted  and 
classified  according  to  sex,  age  and  size.  Three  times  per  week  there  are 
three  volunteers  who  distribute  them  among  those  who  ask  for  them. 
There  are  still  many  people  in  need  of  clothing. 
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3.6  Feeding  Immigrants  (Food  Store's  Agreement) 

Food  is  provided  by  Food  Store  of  Lisbon  in  two  deliveries  per  month 
in  the  case  of  fresh  food  (fruit,  vegetables);  dry  food  (rice,  spaghetti, 
drinks,  and  biscuits)  is  delivered  once  a  month.  The  baskets  to  be 
delivered  are  prepared  according  to  strict  regulations  given  by  Food 
Store,  in  such  a  way  that  whatever  is  received  is  also  registered  in  a 
file  and  accurate  reports  are  given  of  whatever  is  coming  in  or  going 
out.  This  is  hard  work  involving  many  volunteers. 

3.7  UNIVA  New  Life 

Those  who  apply  for  a  job  or  for  a  training  course  are  guided  to 
another  department  called  UNIVA,  New  Life.  This  is  an  office  where 
people  search  for  a  job,  within  the  premises  of  CEPAC  and  it  is 
linked  with  Job  Centre  of  Alcantra,  a  nearby  suburb  of  the  city.  There 
is  no  financial  burden  for  CEPAC,  which  makes  the  space  available. 
People  can  come  and  look  for  a  job  free  of  charge.  So  far  we  are 
happy  with  the  results:  many  immigrants  have  found  a  job  through 
this  system. 

3.8  Street  Team  and  Home- Visits 

Our  structures  of  helping  immigrants  have  been  built  on  the  foundation 
of  our  knowledge  of  their  real  situation,  close  to  the  reality.  In  order  to 
realise  this,  CEPAC  set  up  two  teams  of  volunteers  who  visit  the  houses 
of  their  applicants  so  that  the  volunteers  may  get  to  know  the  conditions 
they  live  in.  During  the  year  2006,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  visits  took 
place.  These  visits  demand  human  resources  and  means,  such  as 
volunteers  and  money  for  expenses.  But  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  to 
know  the  real  situation  of  our  immigrants. 

Through  these  visits,  always  previously  agreed  with  the  immigrants 
themselves,  we  are  able  to  know  the  conditions  of  life  of  individuals 
and  their  families,  their  real  situation  and  their  informal  ways  of  getting 
help.  Based  on  this  knowledge,  the  office  for  social  care  can  make  an 
accurate  assessment  and  examine  the  progress  made  with  those  who 
are  already  in  the  scheme  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  guide  them  to 
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other  places  where  help  can  be  provided.  CEPAC  will  continue  to  assist 
those  in  greatest  need. 


4.  SOME  FIGURES  FOR  THE  YEAR  2006 

In  order  to  help  you  get  a  picture  of  the  work  done  by  CEPAC  I  give  you, 
as  an  example,  the  summary  of  events,  people  and  material  registered  in 
our  files. 

4.1  People 

During  the  year  2006,  those  who  asked  for  our  help  were  6,538 

individuals;  for  248  of  them  it  was  the  first  time  they  came;  5,020  females 

(77%),  1,452  male  (23%). 

Looking  at  the  countries  of  origin:  22%  came  from  Sao  Tome;  19%  from 

Angola;  19%  from  Cabo  Verde;  14%  from  Guinea-Bissau;  26%  from 

unidentified  countries. 

What  did  they  look  for:  food  (5,181);  clothing  (510);  to  consult  with  the 

nurse  (331);  information  (213);  medicines  (172);  jobs  (118);  advice  from 

a  lawyer  (71);  documentation  (60);  medical  consultation  (52);  help  for 

transport  (34);  housing  (33);  photocopies  (27);  solution  for  problems  in 

the  family  (24). . .  etc. 

In  cases  where  we  cannot  satisfy  their  needs,  we  inform  them  about  other 

institutions  linked  to  us  by  agreement  or  partnership. 

CEPAC  has  its  own  criteria  and  its  priorities  for  helping  people.  The 

main  criterion  for  delivering  food  to  those  who  ask  for  it  is:  to  be  sure  that 

such  an  individual  is  an  illegal  immigrant  or  a  sick  person  who  has  come 

to  consult  a  doctor.  Those  who  have  a  residence  permit,  and  are  entitled 

to  get  help  from  other  sources,  are  told  that  they  must  get  help  there. 

Those  looking  for  a  job  can  also  apply  for  help  from  CEPAC. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  we  do  support  some  asylum  seekers  who 

have  no  refugee  status  but  who  have  residence  permits  entitling  them  to 

apply  for  a  job.  CEPAC  helps  them  to  do  so. 

The  really  poor  and  abandoned  ones  are  those  we  prefer  to  help.  In  such 

a  group  there  are  sick  people  coming  from  PALOP  countries  and  illegal 

immigrants. 
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4.2  PALOP- Health  Care  Provision 

Between  Portugal  and  other  PALOP  countries,  there  are  agreements 
concerning  Health  Care.  Under  this  umbrella  there  are  sick  people  who 
come  to  Portugal  for  treatment  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  their  own 
countries  no  treatment  is  available.  During  their  stay  in  hospital  in 
Portugal,  the  Portuguese  government  is  responsible  for  them;  once  they 
are  out  of  hospital,  their  own  embassies  take  care  of  them. 
But  it  happens  that  some  embassies  have  no  resources  to  fulfil  their 
promises.  The  consequence  is  that  sick  people  in  need  are  simply  left 
alone  and  abandoned  to  their  fate.  There  are  sick  people  to  whom  a 
shelter  is  guaranteed  but  in  houses  in  unhygienic  and  unhealthy 
conditions. 

In  other  cases,  the  embassy  sends  people  to  the  home  of  a  relative,  if  they 
have  one.  Those  who  have  no  relatives  are  obliged  to  fend  for  themselves 
from  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  airport. 

After  consulting  a  doctor,  if  they  have  bills  to  be  paid,  they  ask  for 
financial  help  from  their  embassies.  When  the  financial  help  the  embassy 
should  deliver  to  a  sick  person  is  not  given,  the  individual  is  abandoned 
without  money  to  cover  day-to-day  needs  like  transport,  meals,  even 
medicines  -  this  is  the  case  of  nationals  from  Guinea-Bissau  and  Sao 
Tome. 

Most  of  these  sick  people  are  suffering  from  illnesses  which  require  high- 
quality  food,  but  they  cannot  get  it  because  the  food  they  get  is  provided 
by  charities;  some  others  can  get  food  from  IPSS  (Social  Solidarity 
Private  Institutions)  or  from  their  relatives. 

Each  sick  person  has  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  a  helper,  who  has 
no  guarantee  that  he/she  will  get  help  from  his/her  embassy.  The  most 
difficult  situation  is  the  case  of  parents  accompanying  their  own  children. 
As  they  have  no  permit  for  work,  nobody  can  give  them  a  job  to  get  some 
income  for  paying  medical  bills,  transport,  medical  consultations.  These 
are  desperate  situations.  Many  of  them  are  in  hiding,  exploited  by  their 
employers  who  do  not  pay  their  social  security;  as  they  have  no  funds 
they  cannot  communicate  with  their  relatives  at  home;  once  the  visa 
expires,  sick  people  must  pay  the  expenses  of  their  stay  by  themselves. 
They  have  to  ask  for  help  from  institutions  which  support  immigrants. 
During  the  year  2006,  CEPAC  was  approached  by  85  people  in  a 
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desperate  situation.  CEPAC  tries  to  meet  their  immediate  needs  and  often 
contacts  the  relevant  embassies  to  remind  them  to  fulfil  the  agreements 
they  have  made.  We  even  approach  other  institutions  of  social  solidarity 
in  order  to  minimise  the  suffering  of  such  people. 

4.3  Illegal  Immigrants 

We  estimate  that  there  are  around  100,000  illegal  immigrants  in  Portugal. 
We  cannot  foresee  in  the  short  term  that  there  will  be  a  period  for  them 
to  be  regularised.  The  last  opportunity  for  such  regularisation  took  place 
in  2003,  when  some  residence  permits  were  given  on  condition  that  the 
applicants  paid  fines  for  the  duration  of  their  illegal  situation.  At  the  time 
of  their  application,  they  were  registered.  A  handful  of  them  did  get  their 
permit;  others  were  refused  and  some  are  still  waiting.  Among  those  who 
have  been  benefiting  from  CEPAC  in  2006,  sixty  five  of  them  were 
illegal;  from  this  number,  ten  agreed  to  be  registered  at  the  time  of  their 
application  for  their  permit.  But  for  some  of  them  the  only  solution  is  to 
go  back  home.  During  the  year  2006,  CEPAC  helped  12  illegal 
immigrants  to  be  repatriated. 

Many  of  these  illegal  immigrants  already  had  their  documents  in  order 
but  for  some  reason  their  visa  expired.  This  can  lead  to  losing 
employment.  We  can  say  that  the  law  itself  is  causing  these  situations  of 
illegality.  During  2006,  sixteen  of  our  visitors  became  illegal  because 
they  lost  their  jobs. 


CONCLUSION 

By  deciding  to  take  care  of  sick  people,  those  fending  for  themselves, 
illegal  immigrants  without  little  or  any  hope  of  getting  their  documents, 
we  are  aware  that  we  are  working  within  the  framework  of  our  Spiritan 
charism.  In  our  context,  these  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor  because  there 
is  no  institution  in  Portugal  taking  care  of  them.  We  try  to  be  for  them  a 
ray  of  hope.  To  the  sick  we  try  to  find  solutions  to  their  desperate 
situation  by  approaching  health  institutions,  the  government  and  the 
embassies,  inviting  them  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities;  we  help  illegal 
immigrants  not  to  lose  hope,  not  to  join  those  living  on  the  street. 
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But  we  do  not  resign  ourselves  to  these  palliative  measures.  Always  when 

we  are  given  a  chance,  we  take  part  in  public  debates  and  clarification 

sessions  about  issues  concerning  immigration.  Together  with  other 

Catholic  organisations  helping  immigrants  and  other  victims  of  poverty 

or  social  exclusion,  we  organise  forums  of  reflection  and  lobbying,  often 

open  to  the  public. 

CEPAC  is  linked  with  a  wider  web  of  institutions  which  welcome  and 

integrate  refugees.  Under  this  umbrella  CEPAC  accepts  and  helps  asylum 

seekers  who  already  have  their  permit  of  residence,  and  at  the  same  time 

it  monitors  the  evolution  of  this  situation. 

As  CEPAC,  and  as  the  Portuguese  Province,  we  would  like  to  do  much 

more.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible.  We  try  to  go  ahead  by 

sensitising  people,  by  training  them  better  and  by  investing  much  more 

in  human  and  material  resources. 

We  do  not  forget  that  in  foreign  countries,  far  from  the  Portuguese 

Province,  we  have  Portuguese  confreres  who  worked  and  are  still 

working  among  refugees  and  displaced  people.  In  Angola  for  example, 

they  did  a  marvellous  job  saving  thousands  of  children  from  starvation 

and  death. 

The  Missionary  Animation  Branch,  through  LIAM,  is  still  sending  sums 

of  money  to  help  poor  people  in  war  and  post-war  areas.  We  are 

celebrating,  this  year,  the  70th  anniversary  of  LIAM's  foundation.  It  is  a 

strong  rearguard  which  is  supporting  those  who  are  fighting  in  the 

frontline. 

The  slogan  of  LIAM  is  "More  and  Better".  This  is  also  my  wish 

concerning  all  our  tasks  on  behalf  of  Refugees,  Asylum  seekers  and 

Displaced  People. 
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HOSTEL  MINISTRY  IN  DURBAN 

Pierre  SAKODI SATALA  (Congo  Kinshasa)  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Pierre  recalls  his  initial  appointment  in  South  Africa  which  grew  into 
refugee  ministry  and  the  founding  of  the  service  called  'Refugee  Pastoral 
Care ',  whose  first  Director  he  became.  After  several  years  of  service  in 
formation,  especially  in  the  Spiritan  Theology  scholasticate  at  Kolwezi, 
in  his  native  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  he  has  just  gone  to  Kigoma 
where  he  is  once  again  involved  in  ministering  to  refugees. 

According  to  the  most  conservative  estimates  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees,  the  number  of  displaced  people,  refugees  and 
asylum  seekers  in  the  world  is  increasing  all  the  time.  The  reasons  why 
people  flee  to  seek  exile  in  other  countries  and  continents  are  manifold. 
Some  of  the  major  ones  are: 

•  Poverty  and  economic  disadvantage 

•  Serious  violations  of  human  rights  in  the  country  of  origin 

•  Fratricidal  wars  and  armed  conflicts 

The  International  Convention  on  the  Satus  of  Refugees,  signed  in  Geneva 
on  the  28th  of  July  1951,  states:  "...  an  individual  is  declared  to  be  a 
refugee  if  he  comes  directly  from  a  country  in  which  he  has  a  reasonable 
fear  of  persecution  because  of  his  race,  religion,  nationality,  membership 
of  a  certain  social  group  or  having  certain  political  opinions  such  that, 
because  of  this  fear,  he  does  not  want  to  go  back  there". 

I  arrived  in  South  Africa  in  1997  following  my  appointment  by  the 
General  Council,  to  take  up  the  "Hostel  Ministry".  After  an  obligatory 
stay  with  the  Domincan  Sisters  of  Montebello  to  learn  Zulu,  and  then  a 
few  months  at  Mayor's  Walk,  Pietermartizburg,  in  the  parish  of 
KWAMPHUMUZA,  I  took  up  my  post  at  St.  James'  parish,  Lamontville 
in  Durban,  as  an  assistant  priest  and  one  of  the  chaplains  in  the  "Hostel 
Ministry". 
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My  calling  to  work  with  refugees  began  on  the  9th  of  September  1998, 
during  the  Mass  on  the  feast  of  Blessed  Jacques  Laval  presided  by 
Cardinal  Wilfred  Napier  OFM.  Among  the  Mauritian  men  and  women 
there,  I  met  MULINGANDE  and  his  wife,  Pierre  MATATE  and  other 
refugees  in  Durban.  This  was  the  day  when  everything  began.  After 
meeting  the  refugees  on  a  personal  level  the  discussions  for  their  legal 
recognition  as  faithful  Catholics  of  the  local  Church  in  Durban  began. 

The  late  bishop  Denis  Hurley  gave  me  some  premises  in  Emmanuel 
cathedral.  Mgr.  Barry  Wood,  the  Vicar  General,  Cardinal  Wilfred 
Napier  himself,  and  the  Justice  and  Peace  Commission  under  the 
leadership  of  Sipo  Mnguni,  all  gave  valued  support  in  this  ministry  with 
refugees. 

Among  the  Spiritans  who  supported  me  I  must  mention  Frs.  Bernard 
Wiederkehr,  Jim  Devine,  and  Jude  Nnorom  the  present  superior  in  South 
Africa. 

Not  having  much  in  the  way  of  resources,  I  based  my  work  among 
refugees  on  the  idea  of  Christ  the  Pastor  (cf.  Jn.10)  -  this  is  where  the 
name  for  this  service  comes  from:  "REFUGEE  PASTORAL  CARE". 

Why  did  we  base  our  approach  on  the  idea  of  pastoral  ministry?  We  have 
perhaps  lost  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  'pastoral'. 

•  It  could  refer  to  a  play,  or  a  painting  of  country  life  with  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses; 

•  It  could  refer  to  a  piece  of  music  about  the  countryside; 

•  It  evoques  the  idea  of  peace  and  calm  found  in  rural  areas; 

•  It  could  refer  to  rustic  poems  about  an  ideal  life  in  the  country,  (cf. 
Petit  Larousse  Illustre  2002,  p.754) 

The  word  "pastoral"  seems  primarily  to  refer  to  things  to  do  with 
shepherds  and  flocks. 

When  we  read  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  it  is  clear  that  it  is  by  this  word  and 
idea  that  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  describes  the  function  and  task  of 
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those  who  are  to  coninue  his  work  -  those  in  the  Church,  or  all  those  who 
are  committed  to  him  and  his  mission. 

He  asked  Peter  three  times  if  he  really  loved  him,  and  three  times  Peter 
assured  him  without  doubt  that  he  did.  It  was  at  that  moment  that  Jesus 
said  to  Peter  "Feed  my  sheep".  (Jn.21: 15-19) 

We  also  think  of  Psalm  23  -  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd"  or  the  passage 
in  the  propher  Ezekiel  (ch.27)  where  he  condemns  the  leaders  who  have 
not  done  their  job  of  protecting  the  people.  It  is  a  duty  for  the  shepherds 
to  nourish  and  provide  for  their  flocks. 

The  pastoral  dimension  of  the  refugee  service  confided  to  me  was  not 
something  foreign  to  or  outside  of  my  daily  work,  like  a  sort  of  spiritual 
varnish.  It  was  a  dimension  which  rather  gave  more  consistency  and 
solidity  to  all  that  I  was  doing. 

I  was  convinced  that  it  was  through  Christ,  who  came  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  a  new  hope  and  joy  was  coming  to  those  whom  I  had 
been  sent  to  -  asylum  seekers  and  refugees.  I  carried  out  this  ministry  in 
close  collaboration  with  people  of  great  faith  who  had  a  real  compassion 
for  the  refugees  -  Stephanie  King,  Busisiwe  Khoza,  friends  from 
Woodlands  and  Lamontville,  Mauritians  Pierre  Matate,  Mulingade  and 
Ladislas  Ndwayezu  who  were  themselves  refugees.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  either,  the  support  received  from  the  archdiocese  of  Durban  amd 
some  German  and  Belgian  friends. 

Our  pastoral  commitments  did  not  just  involve  provision  of  material 
support  (food,  clothing,  classes  in  English  and  dressmaking,  helping 
some  with  rent)  or  spiritual  and  moral  advice;  they  provided  a  service  to 
every  person  who  had  been  traumatised  and  who  was  in  a  desperate 
situation,  and  in  particular  asylum  seekers  and  refugees  who  were  trying 
to  recover  their  strength  and  vital  human  energies  after  having  lived 
through  very  traumatic  experiences. 
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SERVICES  AT  SPIRASI 

Michael  BEGLEY  (Ireland)  IRELAND 


After  formation  Michael  was  appointed  to  Kenya.  Returning  to  his  native 
Ireland,  he  was  asked  in  1999  by  the  provincial  leadership  to  help 
establish  SPIRASI  -  a  Spiritan  organization  which  is  dedicated  to 
welcoming,  protecting  and  empowering  refuge  seekers  in  Ireland.  He  is 
currently  director  of  this  organization. 


1.  Introduction 

An  early  example  of  innovative  Spiritan  solidarity  with  disinherited 
victims  of  the  slave  trade,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  1 860's.  At  that  time, 
a  group  of  French  Spiritans  appointed  to  the  East  African  island  of 
Zanzibar  established  the  first  in  a  chain  of  'liberty  villages'  at  Bagamoyo, 
a  rural  village  to  the  south  of  the  coastal  township  of  Tanga  in 
contemporary  Tanzania.  A  clear  analysis  preceded  their  project  to  what 
was  one  the  great  social  issues  of  Libermann's  day.  Writing  in  1995, 
Burke  observed  that  "Libermann  s  mission  to  East  Africa  was  a  practical 
response  to  the  immoral  practice  of  slave-trading,  and  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  society.  This  conviction  was  given  practical  missionary  form 
when  he  developed  a  method  of  confronting  the  evil  of  slavery,  then  a 
social  economic  and  political  issue  of  major  importance" [  Since  then 
and  right  up  to  today,  Spiritans  continue  this  tradition  in  diverse  settings 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Trustees  of  SPIRASI  (Spiritan  Asylum  Services  Initiative),  the  Irish 
Province  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  likewise  a  long 
standing  tradition  of  supporting  humanitarian  initiatives,  most  especially 
those  delivered  by  Non  Governmental  Organizations  (NGO's)  with  a 


'  Burke,  C.  (1995).  Morality  and  Mission.  Forum,  25,  6. 
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developmental  remit.  In  Ireland,  several  such  organizations  with  an 
international  outreach  profile  have  their  roots  in  this  Spiritan  supported 
tradition:  Aidlink,  Aids  Partnership  Africa,  Concern,  Kimmage 
Development  Studies  Centre,  Refugee  Trust  (now  known  as  VITA),  and 
the  World  Mercy  Fund.  All  of  these  were  established  to  respond  to 
complex  emerging  crises,  principally  devoting  their  energies  outside  the 
island  of  Ireland.  In  contrast,  SPIRASI,  founded  in  1999,  addresses  its 
attention  to  the  predicaments  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  into  Irish 
society,  particularly  those  who  have  endured  enforced  exile. 


2.  Identification  of  Issues  by  Circumscription 

Research  work  undertaken  by  Begley  during  1997  and  1998  was  reported 
in  'Back  to  the  Road:  A  Needs  Assessment  Study  of  Asylum  Seekers  in 
Ireland}1  In  collaboration  with  public  health  colleagues,  a  complementary 
study  by  Begley  et  al.  entitled  'Asylum  in  Ireland:  A  Public  Health 
Perspective™  was  subsequently  published  in  1999.  These  studies  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  multiple  unmet  educational,  psychosocial, 
healthcare  and  integration  needs  facing  newly  arrived  asylum  seekers 
and  refugees,  including  those  with  a  pre-migratory  experience  of  torture. 

They  occurred  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  economic  developments  which 
had  propelled  Ireland  from  a  country  of  emigration  to  one  with  an 
increasingly  immigration  enriched  pro  file. iv  Figure  1  illustrates  the 
dimensions  of  this  shift  in  migration  patterns  plotting  the  emigration, 
immigration  and  net  migration  trends  between  1995  and  2006.  It  can  be 


"  Begley,  M.G.  (1998)  Back  to  the  Road:  A  Needs  Assessment  Study  of  Asylum  Seekers 

in  Ireland.  Dublin:  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

jii  Begley,  M.,  Garavan,  C,  Condon,  C,  Kelly,  I.,  Holland,  K.,  &  Staines,  A.(1999)  Asylum 

in  Ireland:  A  Public  Health  Perspective.  Dublin:  Department  of  Public  Health  Medicine 

and  Epidemiology,  UCD  &  SPIRASI. 

iv  Begley,  M.  (2001).  Overview:  Asylum  in  Ireland.  In:  T.  R.  Whelan,  ed.  The  Stranger 

in  Our  Midst:  Refugees  in  Ireland:  Causes,  Experiences,  Responses.  Dublin:  Kimmage 

Mission  Institute  of  Theology  and  Cultures,  1-24). 
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strikingly  seen  that  the  immigration  and  net  migration  lines  slope 
upwards  reflecting  a  dominant  pattern  of  inward  migration.  In  contrast 
and  against  the  historical  trend  of  outbound  migration,  the  emigration 
figures  show  a  continual  downward  trend.  These  unpredicted  and 
unparalleled  changes  occurred  in  the  wake  of  Ireland's  largely 
advantageous  entry  into  the  European  Union,  the  adoption  of 
governmental  economic  policies  supportive  of  inward  global  investment 
and  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  'Celtic  tiger'  with  all  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  We  wondered  whether  our  institutional  expertise  and 
intercultural  experience  could  be  directed  towards  newly  arriving 
immigrants  now  within  our  gates.  The  words  of  Rudyard  Kipling  rang 
true:  "The  Stranger  within  my  gate,  he  may  be  true  or  kind,  I  cannot  talk 
his  talk,  I  cannot  feel  his  mind.  I  see  the  face,  the  mouth  and  the  eyes,  but 
not  the  soul  behind". 


Figure  1:  Irish  Migration  Patterns,  1995-2006 


A  major  influence  on  the  increasing  diversity  of  the  Irish  population  has 
been  the  number  of  migrant  workers  coming  into  the  country.  Since  2002, 
the  average  growth  rate  has  been  10.4%  while  in  2006,  the  Central 
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Statistics  Office  estimated  that  86,900  immigrants  arrived  into  Ireland. 
Figure  2  shows  the  overall  composition  by  nationality  of  the  383,900v 
new  immigrants  between  2002-2006.  Only  23%  of  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  during  this  period  originated  from  the  'rest  of  the  world' 
category  while  33%  of  the  inflow  were  returning  Irish  immigrants.  For 
us,  it  became  important  to  distinguish  between  'voluntary'  and  'enforced' 
migrants. 


Figure  2:  Composition  of  Immigrants  By  Nationality 
From  2002  to  2006 
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Inspired  by  a  growing  recognition  within  the  Congregation  that  asylum 
seekers,  refugees  and  migrant  workers  represented  the  face  of  those  most 
oppressed  in  contemporary  society,  a  key  issue  which  was  addressed  by 
our  circumscription  was  how  best  could  we  respond  to  the  specific  needs 
of  the  most  vulnerable  within  this  growing  immigrant  population? 


v  Central  Statistics  Office  (2006).  Population  and  Migration  Estimates,  April  2006. 
Dublin:  CSO,  ref  156/2006. 
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Of  particular  concern  was  the  growing  number  of  asylum  seekers,  mainly 
from  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  reaching  our  shores  in  search  of 
sanctuary  and  protection  under  the  provisions  of  the  UN  Convention  on 
Refugees.  It  was  understood  that  asylum  seekers  and  refugees  would 
most  likely  face  multiple  post-migratory  adjustment  difficulties  and  at 
the  time,  limited  services  were  in  place  to  respond  to  their  felt  needs. 
Moreover,  our  research  had  shown  that  approximately  10%  of  asylum 
seekers  would  have  endured  pre-migratory  atrocity  such  as  degrading  or 
inhuman  treatment,  including  torture.  Figure  3  provides  a  bar  chart  of 
the  number  of  applications  for  asylum  received  by  the  Office  of  the 
Refugee  Applications  Commissioner  in  Ireland  between  1995  and  2006. 


Figure  3:  Asylum  Applications  Made  to  the  Office  of  the  Refugee 
Applications  Commissioner,  1995-2006 


Figure  1:  Asylum  Applications  (ORAC)  1995-2006 
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After  reaching  a  peak  in  2002,  numbers  have  reduced  and  have  stabilized 
at  approximately  4,000  new  arrivals  annually. 

After  completing  a  needs  assessment,  it  was  decided  in  1999  that  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  defined  need  and  adequate  resource  capability 
for  the  establishment  of  SPIRASI.  It  was  also  agreed  that  SPIRASI 
would  initially  focus  on  language  and  Information  Technology  training 
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for  adult  asylum  seekers  as  these  were  deemed  to  be  primary  pathways 
to  integration.  Trained  personnel,  a  suitably  located  building,  generous 
financial  assistance  and  the  key  ingredient  of  moral  support  were  offered 
and  these  four  critical  elements  have  been  generously  sustained  by 
subsequent  leadership  teams  since  then. 


3.  Organizational  Structure 

SPIRASI  is  an  example  of  a  specialist  service  provider  with  a  defined 
mandate.  This  is  reflected  in  our  mission  statement.  It  reads:  "SPIRASI 
is  a  humanitarian,  intercultural,  non- governmental  organization  that 
works  asylum  seekers,  refugees  and  other  disadvantaged  migrant  groups 
with  special  concern  for  survivors  of  torture.  In  partnership  with  others, 
SPIRASI  enables  access  to  specialist  services  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  the  human  person,  and  encourages  self-reliance  and  integration  in 
Ireland".  In  advancement  of  this  aspiration,  and  across  all  our  daily 
activities,  we  work  collaboratively  in  partnership  with  others,  including 
a  wide  range  of  international  bodiesvi  and  at  national  level  with  statutory 
and  other  voluntary  groups. vii  Established  as  a  charitable  Migrant  NGO, 
guided  by  a  Constitution  and  supported  by  patronsviii,  SPIRASI  is 
governed  by  an  independent  Board  of  Directorsix.  At  executive  level, 
responsibility  for  the  daily  running  of  the  organization  is  under  the 
collective   leadership   of  a  Director,  Assistant  Director   and   four 


V1  Eklohm,  Elina,  Magennis,  Sophie,  &  Salmelin,  Leni,  eds.  Shaping  our  Future:  A 

Practical  Guide  to  the  Selection,  Reception  and  Integration  of  Resettled  Refugees. 

Helsinki:  Ministry  of  Labour. 

vii  Spenser,  S.  (2006).  Migration  and  Integration:  The  Impact  of  NGO 'son  Future  Policy 

Development  in  Ireland.  Oxford:  The  Centre  on  Migration,  Policy  and  Society,  University 

of  Oxford. 

viil  SPIRASI  Patrons  include:  Peter  Sutherland,  UN  Special  Representative  for  Migration; 

William  A.  Shabbas,  Professor  of  Human  Rights  Law,  UCG;  Shane  Ross,  Independent 

Senator. 

ix  SPIRASI  Board  members  include:  Fr.  John  Coleman  (Chairperson),  Fr.  Paddy  Roe, 

Dr.  Mohammed  Al-Sader,  Fr.  Michael  Begley  (Secretary),  Mr.  Chinedu  Onyejelum,  Dr. 

Michael  Murphy,  &  Mr.  Killian  Mc  Morrow,  SC. 
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management  team  members.  Front  line  services  are  provided  by  a 
multidisciplinary  and  intercultural  team  of  30  full-time  staff,  45  part-time 
staff  with  assistance  from  approximately  48  volunteers.  Reflecting  the 
diversity  of  clients,  thirty  six  nationalities  are  represented  on  the  staff  at 
the  beginning  of  January  2007.  Additionally,  many  staff  are  immigrants 
and  this  gives  an  added  sense  of  authenticity  and  credibility  to  who  we 
are  and  what  we  do. 

Of  interest  to  readers,  there  are  currently  four  full-time  Spiritans 
assigned  to  the  work  of  SPIRASI:  Michael  Begley,CSSp  (Director), 
Tom  Hogan,  CSSp  (Assistant  Director),  Linus  Mbajo,  CSSp 
(Coordinator  of  Volunteers)  and  Bill  Jenkinson,  CSSp  (Advisor).  It  can 
also  be  noted  that  Pat  Coughlan,  CSSp  contributes  as  a  part-time 
psychotherapist  at  our  Centre  for  the  Care  of  Survivors  of  Torture  as 
does  former  Spiritan  Colm  Early.  Apart  from  Spiritan  students  on 
training  placements  and  those  who  offered  service  as  a  former  member 
of  our  Board  (Brian  O'Toole,  CSSp,  and  the  late  Paddy  Leonard, 
CSSp),  other  Spiritans  who  have  made  valuable  contributions  as  staff 
members  in  the  life  cycle  of  SPIRASI.X 

An  organogram  is  presented  in  Table  1 .  It  shows  that  our  client  services 
are  delivered  through  three  units:  the  Centre  for  the  Education  and 
Integration  of  Migrants  (CEIM),  the  Centre  for  Health  Information  and 
Promotion  (CHIP),  and  the  Centre  for  the  Care  of  Survivors  of  Torture 
(CCST). 


x  Spiritan  contributors  include:  Michael  Hickey,  CSSp,  Paddy  Roe,  CSSp  ,  Michael 
Murray  ,  CSSp,  Pat  Mc  Namara,  CSSp,  Michel  Robert,  CSSp,  Gregory  Iwusor,  CSSp, 
Willie  Walsh,  CSSp,  Ronan  White,  CSSp,  and  Billy  Cleary,  CSSp. 
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Table  1:  SPIRASi  Organogram 
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4.  Services  and  Results  at  SPIRASI 

Across  our  three  signature  services,  it  can  be  seen  that  direct  programme 
beneficiaries  have  grown  annually  from  2,080  in  2002  to  3,572  people  in 
2006  (see  figure  4).  Over  this  5  year  period,  the  cumulative  total  was 
12,963. 


These  figures  do  not  include  those  who  benefit  from  our  public 
awareness  training,  approximately  3000  annually.  Neither  do  they 
include  the  307  clients  of  the  Asylum  Seekers  and  Refugees  Counseling 
Support  Service  (ARCSS)  seen  in  2006,  a  new  counseling  and 
psychosocial  support  service  involving  SPIRASI  and  the  Health  Service 
Executive  in  Mosney,  Co.  Meath  in  Ireland. 
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We  estimate  that 

services       were 

offered  to  nearly 

7,000        people 

during  2006.  The 

sharp  rise  in  2006 

is  attributable  to  a 

combination     of 

great  numbers  of 

asylum     seekers 

availing    of  our 

health  information  services  and  an  expansion  of  our  educational  services. 

This  upward  trend  is  anticipated  for  2007. 
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Figure  5  below  gives  the  gender  distribution  of  clients  across  all 
SPIRASI  services  for  2006.  Apart  from  torture  survivors,  where  the 
gender  distribution  has  consistently  been  approximately  70%  male  to 
30%  female,  our  general  experience  is  that  the  majority  of  clients 
(between  54%  and  61%)  are  male.  On  average,  40%  of  people  seeking 
our  assistance  are  female.  This  distribution  ratio  has  implications  for 
staffing  levels,  child  minding  facilities,  and  the  development  of  tailored 
training  modules. 


Fig.  5  Gender  Distribution  of  Participants  2006 
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4.1.  Centre  for  the  Care  of  Survivors  of  Torture  (CCST) 

"No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment.  "(Article,  5,  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights) 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights™ 
on  December  10th  1948,  torture,  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  all  contexts,  has 
been  universally  proscribed.  It  cannot  be  justified  by  any  circumstances 
whatsoever.  Every  subsequent  general  human  rights  treaty™  has  included 
this  absolute  prohibition  of  torture  and  related  ill-treatment.  Despite  these 
prohibitions,  State  sanctioned  atrocities  which  cause  severe  mental  or 
physical  suffering  have  been  documented  by  human  rights  organizations 
in  more  than  150  countries  worldwide  between  1997  and  2002xiii.  In 
2003,  Amnesty  International  registered  torture  in  106  countries.xiv  The 
figure  for  2005  was  150  countries. 

The  persistence  and  widespread  prevalence  of  torture  into  the  21st  century 
is  a  terrifying  testimony  to  the  moral  disregard  which  international 
treaties  hold  for  the  perpetrators.  The  abhorrent  abuse  of  detainees  at  the 
Abu  Ghraib  prison  in  Iraq  and  likewise,  at  the  Guantanamo  Bay  detention 
facility  off  Cuba  in  the  Caribbean,  are  stark  examples  of  the  continuing 
practice  of  torture,  particularly  the  systematic  use  of  less  visible 
psychological  methods  of  torture.xv  For  victims,  the  right  for  protective 
sanctuary  and  restorative  remedies,  including  as  full  a  rehabilitation  as 
possible,  is  only  'officially'  acknowledged  when  a  claim  is  tested  and 


ri  United  Nations  (1948)  The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  New  York:  General 

Assembly  Resolution  217A  (III)  of  10th  December  1948,  article  5. 

xii  Delaplace,  E.  &  Pollard,  M.  (2006)  Torture  prevention  in  practice.  Torture-Journal  on 

Rehabilitation  of  Torture  Victims  and  Prevention  of  Torture,  16  (3),  220-246. 

xiii  Amnesty  International  (2003)  Combating  torture:  A  manual  for  action.  London: 

Amnesty  International  Publications. 

xiv  Amnesty  International  (2004)  Amnesty  international  annual  report  2003.  London: 

Amnesty  International  Publications. 

xv  Physicians  for  Human  Rights  (2005)  Break  them  down:   Systematic  use  of 

psychological  torture  by  US  forces.  Cambridge:  PHR. 
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proven  against  a  legally  adopted  definition  of  torture.  From  a  therapeutic 
standpoint,  this  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible  in  the  determination 
process. 

From  a  legal  perspective,  the  most  important  formulation  remains  that 
found  in  article  1  of  UNCAT.  Here  torture  is  defmedxvi  as:  ". .  .any  act  by 
which  severe  pain  or  suffering,  whether  physical  or  mental,  is 
intentionally  inflicted  on  a  person  for  such  purposes  as  obtaining  from 
him  or  a  third  party  information  or  a  confession,  punishing  him  for  an  act 
he  or  a  third  party  has  committed  or  intimidating  or  coercing  him  or  a 
third  person,  or  for  any  reasons  based  on  discrimination  of  any  kind, 
when  such  pain  or  suffering  is  inflicted  by  or  at  the  instigation  of  or  with 
the  consent  or  acquiescence  of  a  public  official  or  other  person  acting  in 
an  official  capacity.  It  does  not  include  pain  or  suffering  arising  only 
from,  inherent  in  or  incidental  to  lawful  sanctions".  Notably,  this 
definition  was  incorporated  into  Irish  law  through  the  Criminal  Justice 
(United  Nations  Convention  Against  Torture)  Act  2000  and  ratified  on 
April  11th  2002.. 

Unlike  the  annual  publication  of  asylum  and  refugee  statistics  by 
governments  and  the  UNHCR,  there  are  no  accurate  figures  published 
annually  on  the  number  of  victims  of  torture.  International  estimates  vary 
considerably  and  often  lack  comparative  value.  Where  information  is 
provided,  it  is  often  incomplete.  Amnesty  International  publishes  a  list  of 
countries  where  torture  is  known  to  have  occurred.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
known  that  the  200  rehabilitation  centres  (see:  www.irct.org )  registered 
by  International  Rehabilitation  Council  for  Torture  Victims  (IRCT), 
including  the  Centre  for  the  Care  of  Survivors  of  Torture  at  SPIRASI, 
provide  medical  and  psychosocial  care  to  approximately  100,000 
survivors  annually.  However,  the  true  scale  of  torture  is  not  known. 

The  service  we  offer  in  Ireland  to  torture  survivors  is  not  only  unique  in 
Ireland  but  distinctive  in  terms  of  Spiritan  works  worldwide.  Based  on 


xvi  United  Nations  Convention  Against  Torture  and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  Degrading 
Treatment  (1984).  In:  International  human  rights  documents,  1st  ed.  (ed.  P.R.  Ghandhi). 
London:  Blackstone  Press  Limited,  1999,93-102. 
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available  evidence  from  prevalence  studies,  it  can  be  reasonably 
assumed  that  approximately  10%  of  new  asylum  seekers  will  have  had 
a  pre-migratory  history  of  Convention  covered  torture  and  ill- 
treatment.The  overall  objective  is  to  work  with  survivors  of  torture  to 
engage  in  a  healing  process  to  achieve  their  full  potential.  The  specific 
objectives  are: 

•  Provision  of  appropriate  and  culturally  sensitive  Medical,  Mental 
Health  and  Complementary  Therapies  not  provided  in  the  statutory 
sector 

•  Improvement  of  access  to  statutory  health  and  legal  services 

•  Increased  enablement  and  integration  through  Psychosocial 
Services 

Medical  referrals  to  CCST  are  mainly  made  by  General  Practitioners  or 
Health  Boards  while  Medico-Legal  referrals  are  received  from  Refugee 
Legal  Services.  The  total  number  has  risen  from  84  in  2001  to  377  in 
2006  (see  table  2)  with  a  total  of  1,962  new  registrations  recorded  in  the 
period  between  2001-2006. 

Table  2:  Post  Remit  panel  CCST  Registration  2001-2006 

Year  Number 

2001  84 

2002  307 

2003  420 

2004  343 

2005  431 

2006  377 

The  services  have  been  accessed  in  the  past  mainly  by  asylum  seekers 
rather  than  those  who  already  have  refugee  status.  The  gender  breakdown 
shows  a  mainly  male  profile.  In  2006,  about  a  third  ( 27% )  of  new  clients 
were  female.  Figure  6  compares  new  CCST  admissions  to  10%  of  ORAC 
received  Applications  for  Asylum  in  Ireland  between  2001  and  2006.  It 
can  be  observed  that  the  line  depicting  '10%  of  asylum  applications' 
exhibits  a  downward  slope  over  the  six  year  period.  In  contrast,  the  line 
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indicating  'new  CCST  registrations'  shows  an  upward  trend.  The  CCST 
reached  a  10%  capture  rate  for  the  first  time  in  2005  while  a  slight  dip 
was  observed  in  2006. 


Figure  6:  CCST  Client  Admissions  Compared  to  10%  of  Applications  for  Asylum 
Ireland  2001-6 
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In  view  of  the  well  documented  physical,  psychiatric,  and  psychosocial 
effects  of  torture,  xvii  xviii  xix  and  of  the  many  post-migratory  problems 
survivors  face  during  the  determination  period,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  majority  of  referrals  received  are  for  medical  assessments  and 
therapeutic  interventions.  Medico-legal  assessments  requested  by  legal 
representatives  are  of  most  benefit  in  disputed  cases. xx  For  torture 
survivors,  the  determination  period  is  particularly  stressful  as  it  invokes 
previous  feelings  of  helplessness,  powerlessness  and  uncertainty. 
Increasingly,  clients  initially  present  themselves  'in  crisis'  and  so,  the 
required  first  order  therapeutic  response  is  one  of  holding  and  addressing 


xvii  Peel,  M.  &  Iacopino,  V.,  eds.  (2002)  The  medical  documentation  of  torture.  London: 

Greenwich  medical  media  Limited. 

xviii  physicians  for  Human  Rights   (2001)  Examining  asylum  seekers:  A  health 

professional  s  guide  to  medical  and  psychological  evaluation  of  torture.  Boston: 

Physicians  for  Human  Rights. 

xix  Jacobs,  U.,  Evans,  F.B.,  Patsalides,  B.  (2001)  Principles  of  documenting  psychological 

evidence  of  torture  (part  1).  Torture-  Journal  on  Rehabilitation  of  Torture  Victims  and 

Prevention  of  Torture,  11,  85-89. 

n  Leth,  P.M.  &  Banner,  J.  (2005)  Forensic  medical  examination  of  refugees  who  claim 

to  have  been  tortured.  American  journal  of  Forensic  Medical  Pathology,  26(2):  125-130. 
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the  precipitating  dynamics.  Sometimes,  these  are  accentuated  by  the 
curtailing  circumstances  of  direct  provision.  Very  often,  the  security  of 
a  determination  outcome  is  necessary  before  the  substantive  and 
predisposing  factors  can  be  processed.  In  short,  the  therapeutic  aspect  of 
our  work  delivered  through  our  team  often  examining  physicians,  nine 
counselors,  and  psychosocial  workers  constitute  the  primary  work  of 
staff  at  the  Centre.  Guided  by  a  holistic  care  philosophy,  including 
consideration  of  spiritual  dilemmas,  the  range  of  therapeutic  services 
offered  at  the  Centre  for  the  Care  of  Survivors  of  Torture  are  outlined  in 
Table  3. 


Table  3:  CCST  Services  Profile 

Medical  Assessments 

Medico-legal  Assessments 

Counseling  and  Psychotherapy 

Group  Therapy 

Group  Social  Support 

Art  Therapy 

Complementary  Therapy 

Psychosocial  Support 

Legal  Information 

Vocational  Guidance 

Language,  IT  and  Lifeskills  Training 

Access  to  Employment  Assistance 


4.2  Centre  for  Health  Information  and  Promotion  (CHIP) 

The  overall  objective  of  CHIP  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  minority 
ethnic  communities  to  make  more  informed  decisions  about  their  health 
care  through  the  provision  of  a  peer  led  information  service.  The  specific 
objectives  are: 

•  To  facilitate  asylum  seekers  access  to  and  use  of  Irish  health 
services  by  dissemination  of  information  at  point  of  entry  and  in 
accommodation  centers; 
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•  To  improve  minority  ethnic  communities  access  to  and  experience 
of  primary  care  services  in  health  centers  by  developing  and 
supporting  their  participation; 

•  To  work  towards  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  care  by  improving 
communication  and  mediating  between  service  providers  and 
service  users  at  health  centers; 

•  To  assist  other  agencies  and  groups  in  establishing  health 
information  programs. 

The  health  information  pilot  project  was  established  late  in  2002,  as  a 
partnership  with  the  Health  Services  Executive  and  the  Reception  and 
Integration  Agency.  Discussions  with  asylum  seekers/refugees  identified 
the  need  for  a  peer-led  information  service.  The  information  service  was 
initially  provided  at  reception  centers,  reaching  over  60%  of  resident 
adults  in  2006,  of  which  39%  were  female  and  61%  were  male. 
An  evaluation  in  2003xxi  recommended  that  the  program  additionally 
provide  an  information  service  for  users  of  health  centrers  and  work 
closely  with  the  service  providers  to  assist  them  in  managing  the 
challenges  created  by  cultural  and  linguistic  differences.  With  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  asylum  seekers  and  their  dispersal  around  the  country, 
the  Reception  and  Integration  Agency  requested  the  extension  of  similar 
services  outside  of  Dublin.  At  the  same  time,  the  Health  Service 
Executive  suggested  that  information  services  should  be  provided  to  the 
wider  ethnic  minority  community.  As  a  result  the  work  has  expanded  in 
several  directions: 

•  Training  a  group  of  volunteers  to  provide  a  peer  led  information 
service  in  accommodation  centers  for  asylum  seekers  in  Limerick 
in  partnership  with  a  local  voluntary  organization  and  the  HSE- 
Mid  West ; 

•  Implementing  a  scoping  exercise  and  intercultural  intervention 
activities  at  the  Roselawn  Health  Centre  in  Dublin  ; 


™  Boyle,  Adrienne.  (2003).  An  Evaluation  of  the  Health  Information  Programme,  2002- 
2003.  Dublin:  SPIRASI. 
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•  Assisting  in  the  development  of  a  counseling  and  support  service 
(Asylum  Seeker  and  Refugee  Counseling  Support  Service- 
ARCSS)  in  partnership  with  the  Health  Service  Executive  at  the 
Mosney  Accomodation  Centre; 

•  Providing  peer-led  life  skills  and  citizenship  modules  to  legally 
resident  migrants  as  part  of  the  CEIM  Education  Program. 

This  service  has  delivered  peer  led  health  information  services  in  multiple 
languages  at  three  different  reception  centres  to  6,392  new  arrivals 
between  2002  and  2006  as  shown  in  figure  7. 

Figure  7:  HIP  Sessions  at  Reception  Centres  2003-2006 
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4.3  Centre  for  Education  and  Integration  of  Migrants  (CEIM) 


The  overall  objective  of  CEIM  is  to  promote  self  reliance  and  integration 
by  providing  educational  and  employment  services  to  asylum  seekers, 
refugees  and  immigrant  parents  of  Irish  born  children.  CEIM  currently 
offers  a  wide  range  of  training  services  which  include: 
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•  An  Educational  Program  in  partnership  with  the  City  of  Dublin 
Vocational  Educational  Committee  which  provides  a  FETAC 
accredited  and  integrated  English  language  and  computer  literacy 
course  to  asylum  seekers  and  refugees.  This  course  has  evolved 
over  the  years  from  volunteer  delivered  occasional  classes  to  an 
intensive  20  hourly  weekly  full-time  course  delivered  by  ESOL 
trained  teachers  on  a  tri-semester  basis  annually.  The  capacity  is 
60  students  each  semester. 

•  An  Employment  Program  known  as  'Employment  for  Parents  of 
Irish  Born  Children  (EPIC)  in  partnership  with  Business  in  the 
Community  and  others  with  a  focus  on  the  specific  orientation  and 
employment  preparation  needs  of  single  parent  immigrant  families. 
This  is  a  six  weeks  full-time  intensive  program  and  aims  to  place 
210  participants  into  direct  employment  during  2007. 

•  An  Arts  Program  was  introduced  in  2005  in  partnership  with  CAFE 
and  it  aims  to  support  the  social  integration  needs  of  asylum 
seekers,  refugees  and  immigrants  who  access  our  educational 
services  through  the  media  of  artistic  expression  (art,  music,  dance, 
etc)  in  a  co-learning  environment  with  Irish  nationals. 

Table  4  presents  the  number  of  English  language  and  IT  participants  at 
CEIM  between  2002  and  2006.  It  can  be  noted  that  numbers  have 
declined  but  this  is  due  to  a  re-orientation  of  services  following  a  review. 
The  emphasis  is  now  on  offering  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
quality  service  for  fewer  people. 


Table  4:  CEIM  Registrations  2002-2006 


Year                   2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

Number             870 

781 

518 

571 

214 

Spirituality  at  SPIRASI 

In  addition  to  our  mission  statement,  all  staff  ascribe  to  the  following 
guiding  values  as  expressed  in  the  SPIRASI  Strategic  Plan  for  2007- 
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2009.xxii  Our  values  statement  is:  At  SPIRASI,  we  treasure  our 
inheritance  of  the  resources  of  the  world.  In  this  spirit,  we  aspire  to  the 
liberating  values  of: 

•  Humanity 

•  Equality 

•  Integrity 

•  Respect 

•  Solidarity 

Informed  by  these  values,  we  try  to  make  all  those  who  reach  our 
doorsteps  feel  welcomed,  safe  and  secure  in  the  manner  we  interact  with 
each  other  and  through  a  prevailing  ethos  of  enabling  service  summarised 
in  the  acronym  'AT  HOME': 

A  -  Available,  Accessible,  Acceptable 

T  -  Timely  and  Time  Enriched 

H  -  Holistic  and  Honest 

O  -  Oriented  towards  Felt  Needs 

M  -  Multidisciplinary,  Multilingual,  and  Multicultural 

E  -  Enabling  and  Empowering 

One  of  our  earlier  clients  expressed  how  he  felt  after  arriving  in  Ireland 
as  follows:  "As  I  see  it,  I'm  like  someone  who  is  dead  already.  It  is  just 
the  body  that  still  breathes.  I  feel  like  someone  who  is  dead  but  my  frame 
is  walking  around.  I  my  self  say  that  it  is  not  me  whose  here.  It's  like  I'm 
already  buried  back  home  in  my  country.  There  are  a  lot  of  problems 
affecting  me  because  of  that  torture".  Such  powerful  and  feeling  filled 
words  capture  something  of  the  prolonged  and  sapping  pain  that 
survivors  carry  and  perhaps  remind  us  all,  that  the  journey  to  recovery 
will  inevitably  include  a  strong  spiritual  dimension.  Our  daily  contact 
with  refuge  seekers  and  torture  survivors  radically  influences  our  sense 
of  the  transcendent  in  incarnated  reality.  As  Kevin  Dohenyxxiii  once  put  it: 


SPIRASI  Strategic  Plan  2007-2009  (2007).  Dublin:  SPIRASI,  i. 

1  Doheny,  Kevin.  (1999).  No  Hands  but  Yours.  Dublin:  Veritas  Publications. 
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"7b  be  in  exile  is  to  experience  total  and  absolute  desolation.  To  be 
uprooted  from  your  home  and  transplanted  in  foreign  soil  produces  the 
deepest  form  of  poverty  and  human  suffering  ".  Some  of  the  features  of 
the  lived  spirituality  at  SPIRASI  can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

•  A  spirituality  which  welcomes  the  stranger  as  an  occasion  of 
blessing 

•  A  spirituality  which  crosses  cultural,  cosmological  and  linguistic 
boundaries 

•  A  spirituality  which  is  ecumenical  outlook  and  respects  the 
religious  heritage  of  all 

•  A  spirituality  of  practical  solidarity  with  the  disinherited  , 
dispossessed  and  exiled 

•  A  spirituality  of  gentle  co-presence  and  care  for  the  afflicted  -  the 
Beatitudes 

•  A  spirituality  of  the  transformative  encounter  -the  Good  Samaritan 

•  A  spirituality  of  enablement  and  collaborative  reaching  out 

The  underlying  biblical  basis  for  the  spirituality  at  SPIRASI  is  more  than 
adequately  treated  by  Roexxiv  xxv  in  previous  publications  while  in  the 
future  it  is  planned  that  we  will  more  formally  put  in  writing  a  more 
systematic  account  of  our  spirituality. 


6.  Methodology 

Peter  Sutherland,  a  Patron  of  SPIRASI  and  recently  appointed  by  Kofi 
Annan  as  a  United  Nations  Special  Representative  for  Migration,  makes 
the  following  remark  in  his  preface  to  the  SPIRASI  Annual  Report  for 
2005  the  following:  "In  SPIRASI,  I  find  in  a  local  context  the  values  I 
described  above  in  a  global  context:  empowerment  to  participate  in 
economic  development  in  a  way  that  supports  the  human  dignity  of  the 


niv  Roe,  P.  (2000).  Asylum  Seekers  and  Refugees  in  Ireland  Today.  Intercom  (A  Pastoral 

and  Liturgical  Resource  for  People  in  Ministry),  October  2000,  8-9. 

MV  Roe,  P.  (2000).  People  from  Mission  Territories  in  our  Midst.  Presentation  to 

Pontificial  Missionary  Socieities,  PMS  European  Directors  Meeting  in  Dublin,  March 

2000. 
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individual  migrant,  rather  than  directing  them  towards  soul  destroying 
dependency".™1  Here  Sutherland  identifies  the  importance  of 
empowerment  which  can  only  result  from  methodologies  that  are 
participative  and  enabling  in  structure.  In  terms  of  methodology,  one  size 
does  not  fit  all  circumstances.  Consequently,  multiple  participative 
methodologies  are  employed  in  the  project  planning,  implementation  and 
evaluation  life  cycle  of  our  interventions. 

At  any  organisation  wide  level,  the  Practical  Quality  Assurance  System  for 
Small  Organisations  (PQASSO) xxvii  is  used  as  a  self-assessment  evidence 
based  performance  framework  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  the  quality 
of  services  offered  set  against  12  quality  areas  that  are  important  for  all 
voluntary  organisations.  The  twelve  quality  standard  areas  include: 
Planning  for  Quality,  Governance,  Management,  User-Centred  Service, 
Staff  and  Volunteers,  training  and  Development,  Managing  Money, 
Managing  Resources,  Managing  activities,  Networking  and  Partnership, 
Monitoring  and  Evaluation  and  Results.  For  each  quality  standard  defined, 
PQASSO  helps  us  in  a  participatory  manner  to  decide  how  well  SPIRASI 
is  doing  against  these  standards  and  related  performance  indicators  by 
offering  a  simple  method  of  self-assessment  with  four  scoring  options: 
Not  Met,  Just  Started,  Making  Good  Progress  and  Fully  Met.  We  believe 
that  that  broad  principles  and  values  behind  PQASSO  are  consistent  with 
our  general  aspirations  and  include: 

•  Equal  opportunities  and  valuing  diversity 

•  Valuing  staff  and  volunteers 

•  Effective  communication 

•  Ethical  responsibility 

At  project  planning  level,  we  utilize  the  well  tried  and  tested  participative 
methodology  of  the  logistical  framework  as  the  primary  process  for 
objective  orientated  project  planning  and  implementation  as  the  primary 
system  for  the  intervention  logic.  The  first  phase  in  the  OOPP  is  the 


*»*  SPIRASI  Annual  Report  2005  (2007).  Preface  by  Peter  Sutherland.  Dublin:  SPIRASI,  (i). 
***"  Charities  Evaluation  Services  (2000).  Practical  Quality  Assurance  System  for  Small 
Organisations:  How  to  Implement  a  Quality  Assurance  System,  2nd  ed.  London:  CES. 
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analysis  of  the  existing  situation  in  terms  of  problems,  objectives  and 
alternatives.  This  leads  to  a  project  planning  matrix  consisting  of  sixteen 
cells,  four  vertical  columns  and  four  horizontal  rows.  This  is  summarized 
in  figure  8. 


Figure  8:  Project  Planning  Matrix  (Logistical  Framework) 
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At  primary  initial  needs  assessment  and  conceptualization  level,  we 
employed  the  participative  methodology  of  triangulation  which  is  the  use 
of  more  than  one  scientific  method,  namely  qualitative  and  quantitative 
methods,  for  studying  the  same  phenomenon  such  as  focus  group 
interviews  and  interviews  of  key  informants  together  with  a  situational 
analysis  and  scientific  methodologies  such  as  case  control  designs.  This 
methodology  has  been  described  in  detail  by  the  previously  cited  study 
by  Begley  in  Back  to  the  Road:  A  Needs  Assessment  study  of  Asylum 
Seekers  in  Ireland.  The  importance  of  this  phase  in  any  project  plan  is 
that  it  raises  questions  and  issues  and  options  that  may  be  addressed  by 
any  circumscription  on  the  basis  of  formal  data  analysis  as  opposed  to  an 
'ad  hoc'  instinctive,  unplanned  response. 

At  intervention  level,  we  additionally  use  the  following  operational 
methodologies:  peer  led  and  community  development  approaches  for 
health  information  initiatives,  adult  education  and  ESOL  methodologies 
for  language  and  IT  learning,  recovery  and  rehabilitation  methodologies 
for  the  treatment  and  care  of  survivors  of  torture  and  the  Clinical 
outcomes  in  Routine  Evaluation  (CORE)  for  the  monitoring  of  the 
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efficacy  and  impact  of  psychotherapeutic  interventions.  Finally,  we  use 
client  consultative  methodologies  to  determine  perceived  effectiveness 
and  inadequacies  of  particular  interventions  offered. 

In  conclusion,  SPIRASI  gives  a  clear  emphasis  to  the  utilization  to  formal 
scientific  methodologies  which  yield  defined  performance  indicators 
against  which  we  can  formally  measure  the  qualitative  and  quantitative 
impact  of  our  interventions. 


7.  Difficulties  Encountered 

Every  phase  in  the  developmental  lifecycle  of  an  organization  brings 
challenges.  Presently,  the  three  most  important  challenges  for  us  include: 

i)  the  necessity  to  pace  further  expansion  incrementally  with  an  eye 
on  quality  of  outcomes  over  quantity  of  service, 

ii)  the  task  of  recruiting  and  supporting  suitable  and  adequately 
trained  specialist  personnel  committed  to  the  vision  of  SPIRASI, 

iii)  the  congestion  problems  imposed  by  the  spatial  constraints  of  our 
plant,  and 

iv)  the  financial  instability  generated  by  short-term  and  uncertain 
streams  of  funding.  I  would  like  to  say  something  brief  about  each 
of  these  as  I  am  sure  that  other  Spiritans  working  in  related 
contexts  elsewhere  face  somewhat  similar  challenges. 

Since  SPIRASI  was  established  in  1999,  it  has  progressively  grown  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  scope  and  range  of  services  offered  'in  situ'  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  national  and  international  profile  of  the  organization.  In 
terms  of  personnel  and  outreach,  we  are  now  the  largest  migrant  NGO  in 
Ireland  working  with  asylum  seekers  and  refugees.  Moreover,  we  are  the 
only  specialist  body  providing  a  full  range  of  multidisciplinary 
interventions  for  survivors  of  torture  on  the  island  of  Ireland.  All  of  this 
means  that  there  are  many  hidden  demands  on  our  collective  time: 
involvements  in  various  networks  at  national  and  international  levels, 
demands  to  participate  in  conferences,  workshops  and  working  groups, 
invitations  from  others  for  training  and  other  assistance,  media  requests 
and  input  into  strategic  policies  at  national  level,  etc.  Our  capacity  to 
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respond  to  all  of  these  demands  are  limited,  especially  if  we  are  to  keep  a 
firm  focus  on  our  primary  functions.  Additionally,  any  further  expansion 
of  our  services  requires  careful  planning  and  this  includes  consideration 
the  resource  implications.  In  recognition  of  limitations  and  the  wisdom  of 
incremental  development,  we  have  developed  a  strategic  plan  for  the  next 
3  years  to  help  us  move  forward  in  an  incremental  and  planned  manner. 

SPIRASI  currently  faces  100%  occupancy  levels  in  terms  of  the  space 
available  at  Spiritan  House  in  Dublin.  While  this  is  an  excellent  use  of 
limited  space,  our  facilities  were  not  designed  for  our  particular  purpose. 
Therapy  rooms  are  small  in  size,  there  is  insufficient  meeting  and  training 
room  space.  Often  two  to  three  staff  members  have  to  operate  from  rooms 
originally  designed  for  one  person.  This  is  a  particular  problem  when 
confidential  exchanges  are  part  of  the  required  interactions.  We  do  not 
have  a  dedicated  childcare  facility.  In  order  to  address  these  and  other 
related  problems,  a  spatial  plan  looking  at  internal  and  external 
possibilities  will  be  drafted  during  2007.  In  the  interests  of  preventing 
reputation  risk,  and  given  that  we  are  primarily  an  organization 
accompanying  and  working  professionally  with  vulnerable  populations, 
a  significant  priority  revolves  around  the  recruitment  and  support  of 
suitably  qualified  and  experienced  multidisciplinary  staff.  This  has  huge 
resource  implications  and  the  importance  we  attach  to  this  task  is 
reflected  in  the  recent  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Director  with 
responsibility  for  human  resources.  A  staff  development  plan  will  also 
be  developed  as  part  of  future  planning. 

A  persistent  difficulty  has  been  the  insecurity  of  core  funding  which  has 
mainly  been  short-term  and  uncertain  in  nature.  The  burden  of  securing 
and  paying  back  loans  is  a  regular  burden.  With  the  establishment  of  a 
strategy  and  development  unit,  we  have  developed  an  excellent  record  of 
attracting  project  based  and  in  more  recent  years  multi-annual  funding 
but  such  sources  are  inadequate  to  meet  all  our  financial  needs.  For  this 
reason,  we  are  currently  formulating  a  fundraising  strategy  with  a  view 
to  enhancing  our  financial  sustainability  into  the  long  term  future.  Total 
real  income  for  2005  was  €  850,000;  this  excludes  substantial  in-kind 
contributions  (including  the  use  of  the  buildings)  from  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Spiritans). 
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The  principal  funding  sources  were:  HSE  54%,  EU/ERF  8%,  UN  5%, 
and  own  income  6%;  the  balance  came  from  miscellaneous  grants. 
Current  services  already  imply  almost  a  50%  increase  in  the  budget,  to 
€1.65  million.  The  expansions  and  quality  improvements  summarized 
above  would  lead  to  a  further  80%  increase  to  €  3.0  million  by  2009.  The 
increased  funding  requirement  would  result  from:  a)  additional  staff,  b) 
conversion  of  short-term  FAS-fanded  posts  to  full  salaried  positions,  c) 
regional  outreach,  d)  expanded  international  activities  and  e)  enhanced 
awareness  raising  and  fund  raising.  These  projections  cover  program 
expenditure  only  and  do  not  provide  for  any  major  capital  expenditure 
which  may  be  required. 

Funding  has  substantially  been  secured  for  the  existing  program  in  the 
short  term.  Although  over  half  of  the  funding  for  the  expanded  program 
has  yet  to  be  secured,  SPIRASI  has  identified  a  number  of  possible 
sources  (including  existing  funder's)  and  also  intends  to  expand  its  fund- 
raising  from  the  public/corporate  sector. 

Figure  10  below  illustrates  the  budgets  for  the  current  programs  and  also 
for  a  phased  expanded  program. 


Figure  10.  Budgets  for  Current  and  Expanded  Programmes  (€000s) 


€000s 


2005  2006  2007 

^^■~ Current  Programme  -  ■ 


2008  2009 

Expanded  Programme 
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The  budget  shares  of  the  different  programs  are  not  expected  to  change 
significantly,  i.e.  the  expansion  would  be  across  all  areas  of  work  and 
not  concentrated  in  one. 


8.  The  Future 

A  recently  completed  strategic  planning  process  identified  the  principal 
changes  in  the  external  environment  to  which  SPIRASI  i  must  respond 
to.  These  are: 

►  Falling  numbers  of  asylum  seekers;  this  will  not  necessarily  lead 
to  a  lesser  demand  for  all  services  but  may  permit  a  deeper 
response  to  their  needs 

►  Dispersal  of  asylum  seekers  around  the  country,  requiring  a 
corresponding  dispersal  of  services 

►  Increasing  numbers  of  refuge  seekers  with  resident  status  who  will 
have  different  needs  and  therefore  require  new  responses 

►  Greater  recognition  by  authorities  of  the  need  for  measures  to 
facilitate  integration  of  ethnic  minorities,  potentially  opening  up 
new  opportunities  to  influence  policy 

►  Increased  body  of  legislation  and  policies/regulations  regarding 
asylum/refugee  issues;  the  operating  environment  is  now  much 
more  structured  and  technically  demanding 

►  Speeding  up  of  the  asylum  process  which  has  implications  for  both 
service  provision  responsiveness  and  advocacy 

►  Growth  in  the  number  and  variety  of  voluntary  (and  official) 
organizations  working  with  immigrants,  thus  requiring 
organizations  to  focus  increasingly  on  their  areas  of  strength  and 
to  cooperate/network  with  others 

►  Rapidly  rising  numbers  of  migrant  workers  -  largely  from  different 
countries  than  asylum  seekers/refugees  while  our  view  is  that 
SPIRASI  does  not  have  a  comparative  advantage  in  working  with 
this  group 

►  Increasing  opportunities  for  multi-annual  funding  which  will 
facilitate  longer-term  planning  and  release  staff  for  more 
diversified  fund-raising 
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►  Prospect  of  Charities  Act  which  will  impact  on  governance  and 
operations 

The  conclusions  to  emerge  from  our  strategic  planning  process  include: 

■  There  is  a  continuing  need  for  the  services  and  evidence  of 
appreciation  from  clients,  benefactors  and  other  stakeholders 

■  The  particular  strengths  of  SPIRASI  are  the  combination  of 
professionalism  and  caring  approach  (ethos)  plus  synergies  from 
different  programs 

■  The  principal  weakness  has  been  insecurity  of  funding  -  mainly 
short-term  and  uncertain  in  nature 

■  The  current  physical  facilities  impose  serious  constraints  on  the 
scale  and  nature  of  the  services  provided 

■  The  organization  has  evolved  from  volunteer-dependent  programs 
to  core  groups  of  full-time  staff,  supplemented  by  part-time  staff 
and  volunteers 

■  No  fundamental  change  is  proposed  in  relation  to  CCST  (Care  of 
Survivors  of  Torture)  or  CHIP  (Health  Education),  but  there  will 
be  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  these  programs 

■  Broadening  involves  further  outreach  and  regionalization; 
deepening  is  enhancing  quality,  including  enhanced  inter- 
disciplinarity  and  development  of  best  international  practice 

■  There  has  been  a  fundamental  rethink  on  CEIM  (Education  and 
Integration)  and  a  refocusing  around  integration 

The  SPIRASI  Strategic  Plan,  2007-2009™"  will  be  launched  in  April 
2007  and  at  this  time,  it  will  be  posted  on  our  website  (see: 
www.spirasi.ie  ).  Both  in  the  short  and  longer  terms,  there  will  be  a 
continuing  requirement  for  a  reflective,  responsive  and  flexible  approach. 
This  will  involve  by  listening  carefully  to  the  needs  of  clients  and  the 
concerns  of  stakeholders  as  well  as  analyzing  changes  in  the  external 
legislative  and  policy  environment.  Conscious  of  the  need  for  risk 


SPIRASI  Strategic  Plan,2007-2009  (2007).  Dublin:  SPIRASI. 
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management  and  of  the  bi-polar  nature  of  migration  and  the  dynamic 
relationship  between  immigrant  and  indigenous  populations,  the 
conclusions  mentioned  above  have  helped  us  to  identify  the  following 
short-term  priorities  to  be  initiated  from  2007: 

•  Preparation  of  a  Spatial  Plan 

•  Development  of  Proposals  on  legal  Status  and  Governance 
Structures 

•  Staff  Development  Plan 

•  Review  of  Medical  and  Medico-legal  Assessment  Process 

•  Investigation  of  Need  for  Legal  Information  and  Mediation 
Services 

•  Proposals  to  Enhance  Employment  and  Integration  Services 

•  Fund  raising  Strategy 

•  Position  Paper  on  Research  and  Advocacy  Work 

•  External  Evaluation  of  all  Programs 

Notwithstanding  significant  strategic  and  funding  challenges,  it  is  likely 
that  SPIRASI  will  have  a  long,  albeit  continually  evolving  future  ahead 
of  it,  most  likely  with  a  greater  internationalization  of  our  services  both 
within  the  SPIRITAN  family  and  newly  founded  partner  human  rights 
organizations  abroad  in  the  longer  term. 
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REFUGEES  AND  ASYLUM  SEEKERS 
IN  FRANCE 

Michel  THOMAS  (France)  FRANCE 


A  return  to  France  after  28  years  on  mission  in  Cameroon  did  not  signal 
the  end  of  Michel  s  missionary  endeavours  for  he  has  enthusiastically 
undertaken  a  new  missionary  ministry  on  home  soil  by  fulfilling  a  need 
among  immigrants  from  over  forty  different  countries  who  are  displaced 
or  seeking  asylum.  Here  he  renders  a  sketch  of  his  ministry. 

I  live  in  Rennes  in  western  France.  The  foreign  population  here  is  less 
than  other  French  towns  but  it  has  increased  in  recent  years.  For  three 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  an  association  called  "Relais  etrangers", 
which  is  non-denominational  and  made  up  of  about  thirty  volunteers.  Its 
aims  are  to  look  after  and  defend  the  rights  of  foreigners  and  could  be 
summarised,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  a  few  words,  as  "welcoming, 
listening,  advising,  accompanying". 

It  is  through  our  office,  where  there  is  no  need  to  make  an  appointment, 
that  the  majority  of  people  make  contact  with  'Relais  etrangers';  it  is  often 
by  word  of  mouth,  but  more  and  more  through  the  local  authority  and 
associations  that  people  come  to  see  us.  The  first  contact  allows  us  to 
assess  the  urgency  of  each  case  and  more  information  is  obtained  in 
subsequent  interviews.  The  situations  we  meet,  in  fact,  are  not  always 
easy  to  resolve  and  these,  like  the  laws  on  immigration  themselves,  change 
often  and  make  things  more  and  more  complex.  This  is  the  case  when 
putting  together  a  file  for  requesting  asylum,  for  which  each  person  must 
complete  a  personal  account  of  their  reasons  for  leaving  their  country. 
Quite  often  such  requests  are  refused  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  find 
further  proof  that  the  person  is  in  danger  in  his  country  of  origin.  Often  we 
meet  people  without  any  identification  who  have  already  been  living  in  the 
country  illegally  for  some  time.  For  them  to  be  regularised  is  difficult,  as 
it  involves  reporting  themselves  to  the  authorities  and  risking  expulsion. 
We  have  at  our  disposal  all  the  relevant  documents  regarding  the  laws  on 
foreigners  which  helps  us  to  come  to  some  solutions,  but  in  spite  of  all 
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this  we  regularly  meet  complex  situations  for  which  no  immediate 
solution  is  foreseeable,  and  it  is  not  clear  what  steps  we  may  suggest 
when  dealing  with  state  authorities  and  legislation  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  restrictive.  We  feel  that  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
accompany  individuals  as  they  take  these  different  steps  in  dealing  the 
authorities.  Even  if  our  efforts  are  not  always  crowned  with  success,  such 
individuals  who  are  frequently  in  a  precarious  legal  and  social  position 
and  often  not  in  very  good  physical  or  psychological  condition,  feel 
reassured  and  have  their  injured  dignity  restored. 
We  collaborate  with  the  social  services  and  other  specialised  associations 
to  help  provide  medical  help  and  accommodation. 


Some  statistical  information  (for  2005) 

(We  are  still  in  the  process  of  assessing  the  data  for  2006) 

-we  have  helped  about  300  individuals:  64%  men,  36%  women 
-their  age  groups  were  the  following: 

7%  -  minors 

25%)  between  19  and  25  yrs 
38%o  between  26  and  35  yrs 
21%o  between  36  and  45  yrs 
6%o  between  46  and  55  yrs 
3%    over  55  yrs 

In  2005  they  were  from  45  different  countries.  Half  of  them  were  black 
Africans  (especially  from  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo);  15%  were 
from  north  Africa  or  the  Middle  East,  10%  from  eastern  Europe,  11% 
from  Turkey  and  13%>  from  various  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Why  and  how  did  they  come  to  France  ? 

56%  of  them  come  legally  into  the  country  but  44%  do  so  illegally.  In  the 
last  three  years  those  coming  illegally  have  been  on  the  increase.  Reasons 
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given  for  coming  to  France  are:  seeking  asylum  (53%),  pursuit  of  studies 
(16%);  re-joining  family  members  (12%);  work  (9%)  and  marriage  (4%). 

We  can  ask  ourselves  what  results  have  we  achieved  for  all  the  efforts 
made  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  have  accurate  statistics  on  this  point  because  some 
individuals  lose  contact  and  we  do  not  know  whether  our  efforts  on  their 
behalf  were  successful  or  not.  If  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  information 
we  do  have,  the  failure  rate  is  about  one  third  and  the  success  rate  17%, 
given  the  fact  that  many  cases  take  a  long  time  to  resolve.  We  have 
noticed  that  our  personal  presence  with  individuals  as  they  visit  the 
prefecture  is  a  key  factor  in  achieving  a  positive  outcome;  even  cases 
where  an  individual  has  a  right  to  stay  might  not  otherwise  be  successful. 

My  ministry  among  migrants  has  different  aspects: 

-  my  presence  in  the  "Relais  etrangers"  association  is  appreciated 
because  of  my  experience  in  Africa  (28  years  in  Cameroun);  several 
members  come  to  me  for  advice  when  there  are  Africans  in  difficult 
or  delicate  situations. 

-  I  am  involved  in  the  diocesan  ministry  to  migrants;  through  this 
group  we  raise  awareness  in  the  parishes  of  the  presence  of 
migrants,  we  help  them  to  reflect  on  the  dangers  of  the  country's 
policies  on  migration,  above  all  at  times  of  political  campaigning 
when  the  question  of  immigration  becomes  especially  sensitive. 

-  The  Spiritan  community  in  Rennes  is  a  place  of  welcome  and 
meeting,  especially  for  Africans;  we  hold  liturgical  celebrations 
specifically  for  them,  and  we  help  them  above  all  to  get  integrated 
into  parish  life,  where  they  are  playing  an  increasingly  important 
role. 
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SERVING,  ACCOMPANYING  AND 

DEFENDING  THE  "RETURNEES" 

OF  MANONO 

Jean-Pierre  IL  UNGA  (Congo  Kinshasa)  Democratic  Republic 

ofCONGO 

From  his  position  of  director  of  a  non-governmental  agency  functioning 
within  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  our  young  confrere  on  first 
appointment  sheds  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  ministry  Spiritans  are 
providing  to  refugees  and  displaced  persons  there. 

1.  Chaotic  Situation  in  Manono 

The  war  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo  from  1998  to  2003  was  of 
an  indescribable  ferocity  and  savagery.  Areas  occupied  during  the  different 
rebellions,  which  government  forces  tried  several  times  to  put  down,  were 
left  totally  desolated.  No-one  can  ignore  the  horrifying  statistics:  more 
than  3.5  million  dead,  mining  and  agricultural  projects  ransacked,  schools 
completely  destroyed,  roads  non-existent;  misery  is  everywhere. 

In  Manano  we  live  in  the  same  conditions  where  nothing  was  spared:  the 
Congo-Tin  company's  site  was  completely  ransacked;  in  the  schools 
there  are  neither  desks,  nor  doors,  nor  windows  (the  frames  have  been 
used  for  firewood);  text  books  were  simply  piled  up  and  burnt;  churches 
were  bombed  out.  Life  has  become  a  struggle  where  only  the  strongest 
and  most  resourceful  survive. 

At  the  end  of  2004,  the  council  of  the  Spiritan  circumscription  of  Congo, 
accepted  the  request  of  the  bishop  of  Kamina,  at  the  time  the 
administrator  of  Manono  diocese,  and  went  back  to  Manono  to  start  up 
parish  work  again  in  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  the  Worker  which  was 
confided  to  the  Spiritans.  There,  as  at  Lubumbashi  and  Kongolo  where 
the  Spiritans  were  already  working  with  the  Jesuit  Refugee  Service,  we 
also  carry  out  our  pastoral  ministry  in  conjunction  with  them;  in  fact  I  am 
the  full-time  Education  Director  of  JRS-Manono. 
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2.  The  JRS  Project  at  Manono 


The  JRS  is  a  Non-Governmental  Organisation  created  in  1980  by  Fr. 
Arrupe  S.J.  to  work  with  refugees  and  displaced  people.  For  more  than 
25  years  it  has  been  working  to  "Serve,  Support  and  Defend"  refugees 
and  displaced  people  and  to  create  for  them  a  more  just  and  peaceful 
future  for  them  and  their  families. 

For  JRS,  education  is  seen  as  the  most  effective  instrument  in  training 
people  to  construct  a  more  humane  society  based  on  the  principles  of 
justice  and  peace.  This  is  why  they  see  it  as  so  important  to  begin  with 
young  people,  the  hope  of  tomorrow. 

The  JRS  educational  project  at  Manono  consists  of  a  two-year  course  in 
ten  primary  schools  concentrating  on  the  following  four  elements: 
rehabilitation,  training  of  teachers,  getting  children  back  to  formal 
schooling,  and  the  granting  of  certificates  of  education.  Here  in  a  little 
more  detail  is  what  we  do  at  Manono. 

2.1  Rehabilitation 

From  Manono  itself  the  JRS  carries  out  "minimal"  efforts  to  get  the  ten 
targeted  primary  schools  functioning  again,  donating  desks,  fixing  the 
doors  and  windows,  donating  sports  equipment  and  tools  for  manual 
work  and  reparing  some  damaged  roofs.  It  is  "minimal"  because  JRS 
does  not  construct  complete  schools,  but  rather  repairs  already  existing 
structures  which  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  disrepair.  All  this  is  to 
provide  conditions  which  are  more  "humane"  and  conducive  to  a  good 
education  for  the  youngest  and  most  fragile  children. 

2.2  Training  of  teachers 

To  ensure  a  good  education  JRS  prefers  to  train  primary  school  teachers 
and  principals  of  schools;  three  training  sessions  for  them  are  held  each 
year  and  more  that  160  take  part.  Each  session  lasts  four  days  and 
teaching  experts  are  called  in  to  initiate  them  and  guide  them  in  the  basic 
principles.  The  first  session  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas 
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holidays  and  is  mainly  to  do  with  the  new  ways  of  teaching  mathematics. 
The  second  session  comes  at  the  beginning  of  April  (during  the  Easter 
holidays)  and  deals  with  the  teaching  of  French  according  to  the  new 
programme  adopted  in  the  country.  The  third  session  comes  at  the  end  of 
June,  and  during  this  the  teachers  and  principals  are  taught  methods  of 
assessment  of  their  pupils. 

We  also  deal  with  other  topics  such  as  AIDS,  STDs,  human  rights  and  the 
rights  of  children,  justice  and  peace,  and  conflict  resolution;  it  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  find  resource-persons  for  these  subjects. 

The  training  which  the  teachers  and  principals  receive  at  the  Manono 
Centre  is  important  because  it  is  an  updating  in  new  methods  and 
techniques  of  teaching  in  primary  schools  now  in  place  in  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo.  The  ten  targeted  schools  have  received  the  latest  text 
books  and  exercise  books  for  learning  French  and  mathematics  from  year 
one  to  six.  Text  books  in  other  subjects  such  as  geography,  Swahili, 
history  and  the  natural  sciences  have  also  been  given  out. 

2.3  Getting  children  back  to  formal  schooling 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  people  who  fled  into  the  forest  and  the 
villages  in  the  bush  have  started  to  return  to  Manono,  where  living 
conditions  have  improved.  Children  of  school  age  have  had  no  schooling 
for  three  to  four  years,  however.  When  they  come  back,  they  are 
registered  straightaway  by  an  ad  hoc  team  made  up  of  the  local  leaders, 
the  chairmen  of  the  schools'  parents  committee,  and  the  school  principals. 
This  team  then  gives  me  the  list  of  children  and  we  organise  remedial 
classes  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  so  that  they  can  enter 
eventually  into  the  formal  education  system. 

What  is  meant  by  "remedial  classes"?  These  are  classes  running  parallel 
to  the  formal  classes  where  the  pupils,  grouped  according  to  their 
particular  level  (infant,  junior,  senior),  are  quickly  brought  up  to  standard 
over  a  six  month  period  (2  semesters),  and  then  inserted  into  the  formal 
classes  to  finish  the  third  semester  together  with  the  other  children.  The 
school  fees  and  other  expenses  like  exercise  books  and  biros  are  provided 
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by  JRS.  For  the  2005-06  school  year  383  pupils  were  returned  to  formal 
schooling.  In  2006-07,  351  pupils  joined  the  formal  classes  at  the 
beginning  of  April. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  work  is  very  time-consuming  and  demands  a  lot 
from  the  Director  who  has  to  visit  the  schools  almost  every  day  and 
ensure  a  regular  follow-up. 

2,4  Certificates  of  education 

So  as  to  stimulate  interest  and  encourage  as  many  pupils  as  possible  to 
go  to  school  -  especially  the  girls  -  JRS  organises  an  exam  each  year  in 
the  ten  schools,  by  granting  a  certificate  of  education  to  the  top  ten  pupils 
in  each  class.  From  these  we  select  five  boys  and  five  girls,  priority  being 
given  to  the  girls,  (sometimes  we  take  even  those  who  have  not  received 
ten  out  of  twenty  points);  these  are  the  ten  for  whom  JRS  pays  all  of  their 
annual  school  fees. 


3.  Difficulties  and  Future  of  our  Mission 

The  return  of  the  Spitians  to  Manono  has  been  seen  by  many  of  the  older 
Christians  as  its  salvation.  When  we  arrived  we  immediately  set  to  work. 
Together  with  JRS  this  recovery  was  concretely  realised  in  the 
rehabilitation  of,  and  the  help  given  to  the  ten  primary  schools  of 
whatever  religious  denomination  in  the  place.  At  the  end  of  our  first  year, 
requests  came  to  us  from  all  over,  asking  us  if  it  was  possible  to  help 
other  schools  further  afield;  many  of  these  were  in  a  far  worse  state  than 
those  in  the  centre  where  we  were  helping.  Besides  the  targeted  schools, 
there  are  another  eight  primary  and  six  secondary  schools  which  do  not 
benefit  from  the  help  of  JRS  after  two  years  of  the  scheme  being  in 
operation.  Since  we  are  working  as  an  NGO,  the  different  beneficiaries 
of  the  scheme  do  not  actually  see  JRS,  but  the  Spiritans.  What  do  we  do 
when  JRS  pulls  out?  If  we  need  to  continue  the  scheme,  do  we  have 
enough  resources  ourselves  to  do  so?  This  worry  touches  us  so  deeply 
that  our  whole  pastoral  ministry  is  endangered,  because  JRS  has  much 
greater  means  available  to  it  than  our  own  Spiritan  circumscription  of 
Congo-Kinshasa. 
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One  may  ask  whether  this  type  of  partnership  is  actually  of  any  service 
to  the  Congregation  and  to  our  circumscription  in  particular  in  the  long 
run.  All  one  can  say  is  that  we  have  tried,  together  with  JRS,  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  many  people  and  to  improve  their  educational 
opportunities.  Perhaps  the  Congregation  could  support  us  in  this  work 
and  help  us  to  pull  out  of  it  gradually,  because  we  are  hopeful,  that  with 
the  coming  of  new  institutions  after  the  elections,  conditions  will  improve 
and  the  government  will  eventually  take  complete  charge  of  education  in 
the  country. 


Abah  Benjamin  OGACHEKO  (Nigeria) 

The  problem  of  refugees  and  asylum  seekers  Is  not  so  common  in  Nigeria. 
Rather  what  we  usually  experience  from  time  to  time  is  the  problem  of  how 
to  handle  displaced  persons  which  often  arises  from  sporadic  inter-ethnic 
clashes  of  the  multiple  ethnic  groups  of  the  country  and  sometimes  also 
from  religious  upheaval. 
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SIDE  BY  SIDE  WITH  BRAZILIAN 
WORKERS  IN  IRELAND 

Pat  Mc  NAMARA  (Ireland)  IRELAND 


The  sprawling  Sao  Paulo  region  of  Brazil  was  the  field  where  Pat  s  first 
20  years  of  missionary  work  were  accomplished.  On  return  to  his  native 
Ireland  he  continued  ministering  to  Brazilians,  immigrants  as  they  were 
this  time  around.  That  ministry  has  led  him  beyond  things  liturgical  and 
ecclesiastical  into  radical  support  of  the  disenfranchised. 

The  issues  and  preoccupations  of  the  province  are  not  where  I  began  from 
rather  it  was  a  personal  option  based  on  the  fact  I  had  spent  nearly  20 
years  in  Brazil  and  there  were  now  hundreds  of  Brazilian  migrant 
workers  in  Ireland.  In  addition  there  are  many  here  as  students  of  English, 
but  in  reality  they  are  here  to  work  since  learning  English  is  done  in  the 
workplace.  There  are  many  working  here  for  years  but  officially  they  are 
'tourists'! 

How  it  all  began  is  a  story  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  Brazilian 
meat  plant  closed  down  in  the  late  1990s  in  a  city  called  Anapolis,  in 
Brazil.  There  were  nearly  a  thousand  people  left  with  no  work  or  income 
in  a  neighbourhood  of  twenty  thousand,  a  huge  blow  to  the  area.  An 
Irishman  married  to  a  Brazilian  woman  was  here  in  Ireland  on  holidays 
and  he  met  some  friends  in  the  meat  packing  business  at  a  party.  They 
said  to  him  they  could  use  some  good  experienced  butchers  if  he  could 
send  them  over,  which  he  did.  They  were  an  immediate  success  and  then 
the  word  began  to  spread.  These  initial  workers  were  sending  money 
home  and  naturally  their  families  were  thrilled  with  this  new  source  of 
income  from  far  away.  Others  came  and  also  were  employed  by  the  same 
chain  of  meat  packers  and  then  some  of  the  Brazilians  here  in  Ireland 
went  to  work  for  other  meat  groups.  In  a  short  time  there  were  hundreds 
of  Brazilians  working  here  all  legally  documented  and  getting  on  very 
well.  Some  of  their  neighbours  were  keen  to  come  over  to  visit  their 
friends  and  see  how  the  system  worked  here,  so  they  came  in  as  tourists 
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to  see  their  relatives  and/or  neighbours  and  then  they  also  found  work, 
sometimes  in  a  meat  plant,  sometimes  in  other  areas,  building  or  cleaning 
or  farming  or  horse  training.  When  I  went  to  visit  them  in  the  beginning 
I  was  just  another  Irish  person  but  when  they  discovered  I  was  a  priest 
they  asked  me  about  saying  Mass  and  so  I  have  been  saying  Mass  in 
Portuguese  for  many  years  now,  each  Sunday  in  a  different  town  or 
neighbourhood. 

The  next  development  was  when  some  of  them  were  discriminated 
against  and  treated  very  badly.  My  first  case  started  during  Christmas 
week  1999  when  four  lads  contacted  me  to  say  they  had  just  been  fired 
from  their  job,  evicted  from  their  house  and  were  facing  deportation,  all 
by  decision  of  their  boss.  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  a  contact  who  works 
in  a  TV  station  to  come  down  with  me  to  the  scene  to  film  this  eviction 
and  deportation.  They  were  trembling  and  very  upset  but  surprised  that 
I  could  get  TV  cameras  to  come  to  interview  them.  Naturally  with  the 
media  people  present  no  eviction  actually  took  place,  and  I  translated 
their  interviews  which  were  very  striking.  I  took  their  case  to  the  Equality 
Authority  and  only  in  November  2006,  six  years  later,  did  we  finally  get 
a  verdict,  in  favour  of  the  lads  and  then  sentencing  the  firm  to  pay  them 
compensation. 

This  was  the  start  of  an  avalanche  of  cases  of  Brazilian  migrants  coming 
to  me  with  all  sorts  of  situations  of  discrimination  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  country.  I  have  been  run  off  my  feet.  On  a  daily  basis  I  am  in  police 
stations,  prison,  court  and  immigration  offices  dealing  with  the  situation 
of  Brazilians  who  are  in  trouble  with  the  justice  system,  usually  as  the 
victims.  Not  only  do  the  individual  Brazilians  come  to  me,  but  the  staff 
of  the  embassy  in  Dublin  regularly  tell  the  Brazilians  who  come  to  them 
with  their  tales  of  woe  that  they  cannot  do  anything  and  to  send  them  to 
me.  As  a  result  of  this  stream  of  problems  I  went  and  did  a  course  to 
become  a  volunteer  in  the  Citizens  Information  Centres  which  are 
government  funded  to  help  people  deal  with  bureaucracy  and  to  be  a 
support  system  for  those  who  need  orientation  and  guidance.  It  was  a 
perfect  platform  for  me  to  get  up-to-date  information  and  orientation 
about  where  to  turn  to  in  the  event  of  not  getting  the  attention  or  reply  that 
was  adequate. 
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The  results  of  my  ministry  have  been  on  a  few  different  levels.  First  I 
have  taken  on  a  number  of  cases  of  discrimination  and  have  re-written  the 
jurisprudence  in  regards  to  workers  rights.  Now  it  does  not  matter  if  the 
worker  is  legally  registered  or  not,  if  s/he  is  at  work  here  s/he  enjoys  the 
protection  of  the  law  as  applied  to  any  Irish  worker,  including  the  right 
to  overtime  pay,  holiday  pay,  compensation  in  case  of  personal  injury, 
the  right  to  be  given  personal  protective  clothes  or  equipment  and  to  have 
the  same  time  off  for  lunch  breaks  as  any  Irish  worker,  which  was  not  so 
clearly  defined  before.  The  difficulties  I  have  encountered  are  varied  and 
complex.  Going  to  the  authorities  has  been  very  laborious  and  time 
consuming  and  with  great  difficulty  getting  some  small  results. 
Nowadays  I  have  been  using  the  trade  union  structure  to  far  greater  effect, 
although  in  the  beginning  some  of  the  local  shop  stewards  were  not  at  all 
keen  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  foreign  workers  who  were  coming  in  and 
doing  the  work  that  Irish  workers  used  to  do  and  doing  it  for  a  fraction 
of  the  Irish  rates.  Now  they  are  more  inclined  to  defend  them  as  fellow 
workers  and  to  help  them  get  paid  the  same  rates  as  their  Irish  colleagues, 
which  is  not  always  the  case.  I  am  in  regular  contact  with  trade  union 
officials  at  the  national  level  and  they  are  happy  to  welcome  new 
members  and  to  take  up  their  causes,  with  a  little  nudge  of  the  elbows  on 
my  part.  I  am  actively  involved  with  the  largest  trade  union  in  the  country 
as  an  organizer,  and  I  have  found  this  is  the  best  route  to  get  the  Brazilians 
properly  organized  as  regards  getting  the  industry-wide  levels  of  pay, 
conditions  and  benefits,  e.g.  pension  schemes. 

Another  area  I  have  used  with  great  effect  is  the  media.  I  have  been  able 
to  mobilize  journalists  to  interview  some  Brazilian  workers  and  get  their 
plight  all  over  the  papers  or  the  radio  and  television.  Now  when  I  run  up 
against  a  difficulty  I  say  that  they  can  talk  to  me  or  if  they  prefer  I  can 
get  them  on  the  night's  television  news  or  tomorrow's  papers  and  all  of 
a  sudden  things  seem  to  move  along  where  before  there  was  no  sign  of 
any  flexibility.  This  works  both  with  small  town  officials  and  small  firms 
especially,  they  do  not  want  to  be  the  target  of  the  local  media  and  the  talk 
of  the  town,  treating  migrants  as  if  they  have  no  rights,  which  is  exactly 
what  they  are  doing.  Just  this  week  I  had  a  man  contact  me,  complaining 
he  was  driving  a  truck  which  belongs  to  the  firm  fro  which  he  works. 
The  police  have  stopped  him  a  few  times  and  found  the  papers  not  to  be 
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in  order,  the  first  time  he  was  warned  to  get  it  sorted  out.  The  second 
time  and  the  third  time  he  was  served  with  a  summons  to  appear  in  court. 
The  firm  has  a  fleet  of  trucks  but  he  is  always  the  one  left  to  drive  the 
truck  with  no  lights/bald  tyres/tax  disk  out  of  date.  We  are  taking  a 
discrimination  case  against  his  boss  and  the  solicitor  I  arranged  is  going 
to  appear  before  the  judge  demanding  that  the  firm's  directors  be  fined, 
not  the  driver.  It  is  not  his  responsibility  to  tax  the  truck/get  new  tyres/fix 
the  lights.  If  he  refused  to  drive  it,  he  would  be  fired. 

Another  difficulty  Brazilians  and  many  migrants  face  is  that  their 
qualifications  are  not  recognized.  Many  people  with  third  level  training 
and  experience  are  not  able  to  use  this  here,  they  often  end  up  working 
at  a  level  far  below  what  they  are  capable  of  doing.  One  dentist  I  know 
is  washing  dishes,  a  doctor  is  only  able  to  work  as  a  hospital  porter,  a 
management  consultant  was  offered  a  job  as  a  cleaner! !  On  another  level 
the  lack  of  English  is  crucial  at  times,  one  man  who  was  injured  in  a 
factory  was  taken  to  hospital  in  the  week  before  Christmas.  When  I  went 
looking  for  his  file  they  had  no  one  listed  with  his  name,  all  they  had  was 
'Rudolph  Reindeer'  so  the  boss  could  not  be  legally  sued  for  the  accident 
at  his  work!  While  it  may  delay  things,  when  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
it  will  be  even  worse  for  that  factory  owner. 

The  spirituality  that  I  use  is  based  on  my  experience  in  Brazil.  The  church 
I  met  when  I  arrived  in  the  70s  was  very  strong  on  liberation  theology, 
the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  daily  paper  in  the  other,  helping  people  to 
reflect  on  their  situation  and  searching  out  what  would  Jesus  do  in  this 
context.  At  one  of  the  Masses  I  said  recently  I  asked  them  when  they  last 
got  a  pay  rise,  and  the  answer  was  they  didn't  think  there  was  such  a 
thing  in  Ireland.  This  was  the  week  that  there  was  a  new  national  pay 
rise  to  accompany  inflation  for  everyone! !  Naturally  they  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  hear  this  and  of  course  I  set  things  in  train  to  get  them  into 
the  trade  union  and  to  start  looking  for  equality  with  the  Irish  and  other 
nationalities  working  alongside  them.  When  I  celebrate  Mass  or  do 
baptisms  or  weddings  I  usually  connect  with  their  lives  back  in  Brazil, 
how  they  are  making  a  difference  here  in  that  they  are  improving  the 
production  (and  they  have  done  so  dramatically)  and  then  the  pay  they 
send  home  which  has   improved  the  life   style  of  their  families 
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enormously.  I  then  point  out  to  them  that  this  abundance  of  material 
things  is  only  a  pale  shadow  of  how  abundantly  God  loves  us  and  wants 
to  shower  this  on  us,  if  only  we  are  open  to  receive  it.  In  addition  to  the 
help  I  offer,  recently  another  Spiritan  has  started  doing  this  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.  There  are  also  two  Redemptorists  and  a  Divine  Word  missionary 
who  like  myself  have  worked  in  Brazil  and  are  saying  Mass  and 
interceding  with  the  authorities  and  or  the  owners  of  the  factories  or  meat 
plants  on  behalf  of  the  Brazilian  workers. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  four  of  us  we  decided  to  try  to  do  something 
together  and  so  the  idea  of  running  a  Brazilian  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  in  Knock  was  born,  the  first  time  we  are  bringing  together 
all  of  our  very  widespread  communities.  This  will  happen  in  mid-  March 
and  already  things  are  looking  good,  there  is  a  good  level  of  interest. 

Future  developments  are  hard  to  describe.  There  will  be  a  presence  of 
Brazilian  migrant  workers  for  the  foreseeable  future,  that  is  beyond  doubt 
along  with  all  the  other  nationalities  who  are  already  represented  here. 
Some  studies  have  given  the  figure  of  400,000  migrants  (nearly  10%  of 
the  total  population  of  the  country).  The  Brazilians  are  only  a  small  part 
of  this,  possibly  8-10,000.  Some  are  here  long  enough  to  have  earned  the 
right  to  stay  permanently,  whether  by  virtue  of  having  a  child  born  here 
or  having  spent  enough  time  working  here.  The  majority  of  Brazilians  are 
hard  working  and  want  to  make  it,  and  they  probably  will.  They  see  a 
golden  opportunity  and  they  do  not  want  to  lose  it  by  being  careless. 

New  legislation  is  being  introduced  to  regulate  this  sector  and  to  try  to 
organize  it.  How  successful  this  will  be  in  dealing  with  racism  and 
discrimination  only  time  will  tell.  I  certainly  never  expected  to  meet  so 
much  injustice  and  blatant  exploitation  in  Ireland. 

I  thought  decency  and  generosity  and  honesty  were  part  of  the  Irish 
character,  but  sadly  I  have  been  disillusioned  and  made  to  face  up  to  the 
reality  that  wherever  there  is  someone  vulnerable  someone  will  appear  to 
exploit  this  vulnerability.  There  will  be  a  need  to  become  better  organized 
and  more  structured.  Already  I  have  set  up  a  small  non-profit  company 
to  be  the  legal  basis  for  activities  and  this  will  probably  grow  and  develop 
as  the  years  pass. 
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IN  THE  CAMPS  AT  KIGOMA 

Paul  FLAMM  (USA-E)  TANZANIA 

and  Mariano  ESPINOZA  (Paraguay) 


Immediately  after  ordination  Paul  embarked  upon  ministry  in  the  refugee 
camp  at  Kigoma  having  previously,  as  a  scholastic,  undertaken  refugee 
work  in  EAP.  He  has  been  recently  appointed  Coordinator  ofSpiritan 
Ministry  to  Refugees,  Asylum  Seekers  and  Displaced  People.  After  his 
final  profession  Mariano  joined  the  team  at  Kigoma  where  he  continues 
his  ministry  after  qualifying  as  a  professional  counselor  in  Montreal. 


History 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  late  Bishop  Mwoleka  of  Rulenge 
Diocese,  the  East  African  Province  (EAP)  undertook  a  ministry  with  the 
refugees  from  Rwanda  then  staying  in  two  camps,  Kagenyi  and  Rubwera 
in  the  Karagwe  district  of  Rulenge  in  the  far  northwestern  coiner  of 
Tanzania.  Four  Spiritans  were  sent  in  1995:  first  assignment  priests  Fr. 
Gervase  Taratara,  head  of  mission  and  Fr.  Josephat  Kilawila,  both  of  the 
EAP,  Fr.  Gabriel  Myotte-Duquet  of  the  French  Province,  and  then 
scholastic  Paul  Flamm  of  the  USA  East,  doing  his  overseas  training 
program  following  a  nine  month  program  of  refugee  studies  at  Oxford 
University.  During  that  period,  the  late  Fr.  Charles  Jiambrone  of  the  USA 
East  worked  separately  in  Rulenge  diocese,  also  with  the  refugees  from 
Rwanda.  The  ministry  in  Rulenge  came  to  an  abrupt  end  when  Rwandan 
refugees  were  forced  back  in  December  1996. 

The  refugees  from  Burundi  with  whom  we  are  currently  working  began 
arriving  in  Kigoma  shortly  after  the  assassination  of  Melchior  Ndadaye, 
the  first  democratically  elected  president  in  late  1993.  The  massive  influx 
of  refugees  which  followed,  along  with  the  subsequent  arrival  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  from  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Congo  (DRC)  overwhelmed  the  already  over-stretched  capacities  of  the 
diocesan  parish  priests.  Therefore  the  Msgr.  Paul  Ruzoka,  the  former 
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bishop  of  Kigoma  Diocese,  requested  the  EAP  to  assist  him  in 
ministering  to  the  Burundian  refugees  in  the  Kasulu  district,  to  which  the 
EAP  agreed.  In  June  1997  Frs.  Taratara  and  Kilawila  moved  to  the  village 
of  Nyakitonto,  the  site  of  our  current  residence,  and  immediately  took 
up  ministry  in  the  nearby  camps  of  Mtabila,  Mtabila  Extension  and 
Muyovozi.  After  his  ordination,  Paul  Flamm  returned  to  the  SRS  team  in 
October  1999  where  he  remains  to  this  date.  At  the  time  of  Fr.  Flamm's 
arrival,  Fr.  Kilawila  was  reassigned  to  another  ministry.  Then  scholastic 
Peter  Claver  Mallya  of  the  EAP  did  his  pastoral  experience  program 
(PEP)  with  the  SRS  in  2000-1  and  returned  in  August  2003  after  his 
ordination.  Unfortunately,  shortly  thereafter,  he  fell  seriously  ill  and  was 
reassigned  to  another  ministry.  First  assignment  priest  Fr.  Frederick 
Balou  of  the  Central  African  Province  arrived  in  June  2003  and  served 
two  years  before  requesting  reassignment  in  August  2005.  Br.  Mariano 
Espinoza  of  the  Paraguay  International  Group  was  assigned  to  the  SRS 
ministry  team  after  making  his  final  vows  and  completing  his  studies  in 
psychotherapy  at  Institut  de  Formation  Humaine  Integrale  in  Montreal. 
He  arrived  in  February  2004  and  remains  here  to  date.  Fr.  Taratara  left  in 
September  of  2004  to  do  further  studies,  combining  programs  in 
development  and  conflict  resolution  with  French  studies  to  better  prepare 
him  to  continue  in  this  ministry.  He  has  since  then  finished  his  studies  and 
is  currently  involved  in  discussions  with  the  EAP  administration 
concerning  his  next  assignment.  Seminarian  Angelo  Okwairoth  of  the 
EAP  did  his  PEP  year  with  the  SRS  (2005-6);  and  seminarian  Deokar 
Massawe  of  the  EAP  is  currently  doing  his  PEP  with  us. 


Ministry 

In  many  respects,  ministry  with  refugees  is  very  similar  to  ministry  in  a 
parish.  Babies  continue  to  be  born  and  baptized,  couples  continue  to 
marry,  youth  and  adults  ask  to  be  baptized,  others  who  were  separated 
from  the  church  ask  to  return,  and,  sadly,  all  too  frequently  people  get 
sick,  and  some  die.  Catholic  action  and  vocations  groups  are  very  active 
in  the  camps,  so  they  need  to  be  accompanied.  Together  with  the  normal 
Sunday  services,  the  sacramental  and  normal  pastoral  ministry  demands 
up  to  three  quarters  of  our  time. 
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However,  there  are  other  aspects  of  our  ministry  that  are  unique  to  the 
refugees.  During  war  and  flight,  the  refugees'  social  organization  and 
structures  often  break  down.  When  they  arrived  in  the  camps  people  from 
all  regions  of  the  country  were  put  together  so  it  was  like  starting  a  new 
parish  -  experienced  catechists  and  leaders  had  to  be  identified  and 
chosen;  and  new  ones  continue  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  recognize 
and  develop  their  gifts.  Similarly  during  this  time  of  repatriation,  many 
of  those  returning  are  catechists  and  other  church  leaders.  Therefore, 
leadership  is  an  ongoing  concern  in  our  ministry.  Due  to  the  temporary 
nature  of  our  churches,  church  construction  is  also  a  recurring  concern. 
For  example,  in  the  last  two  years  we  built  five  new  churches  which  we 
hope  will  last  for  the  remainder  of  the  refugees  stay. 

Having  fled  the  hostilities  in  their  country  of  origin,  the  refugees 
themselves  were  divided  politically  and  regionally.  As  a  result,  there  was 
a  great  need  to  help  them  overcome  their  differences.  Working  together 
on  church  projects,  preparing  celebrations  and  receiving  visitors  have 
helped  significantly  to  build  a  sense  of  unity. 

Refugees  are  certainly  among  the  most  poor  and  oppressed  peoples. 
Therefore,  a  significant  part  of  our  ministry  involves  advocacy  on  their 
behalf.  Regarded  as  rebels  and  murderers  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  in 
their  country  of  origin,  refugees  are  often  viewed  by  host  country 
nationals  as  a  threat  to  their  security  and  to  the  environment,  and  a 
hindrance  to  the  economy.  They  are  subject  to  a  selective  or  contingent 
understanding  of  their  rights:  if  it  is  convenient  for  the  host  government 
to  recognize  their  rights,  they  do  so.  If  not,  refugee  rights  are  routinely 
disregarded,  including  the  fundamental  right  not  to  be  forcibly  returned 
to  their  country  of  origin  if  their  well-being  and  life  would  be  threatened. 
In  our  advocacy  efforts,  we  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  channels 
available  to  us  via  the  Catholic  Church,  our  own  congregation,  and 
human  rights  organizations.  For  example,  together  with  Bishop  Ruzoka 
and  other  pastoral  workers  in  Kigoma  diocese  we  gave  a  seminar  on 
international  law  applicable  to  refugees  for  Tanzanian  government 
officials  and  NGO  representatives  concerned  with  them.  However, 
because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  information  and  issues  with  which  we 
deal,  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  refugees,  as  well  as  our  own 
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ministry  could  be  jeopardized;  therefore  our  efforts  at  advocacy  must  be 
discreet.  In  those  efforts,  we  try  to  give  voice  to  the  refugees  themselves 
though  surveys  of  their  ideas  and  concerns,  as  well  as  direct  solicitation 
of  information  from  refugee  leaders. 

In  2002  the  episcopal  conferences  of  Burundi  and  Tanzania  entrusted  the 
Joint  Commission  for  Refugees  (JCR)  with  overseeing  their  pastoral 
programs  for  the  refugees  in  Tanzania  and  the  internally  displaced  in 
Burundi.  The  JCR  acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  refugees,  the  IDPs  and  the 
Burundian  people  as  a  whole,  sharing  information  and  concerns  from  all 
parties.  To  date  the  we  have  visited  all  the  Burundian  refugee  camps  and 
settlements  in  Tanzania  and  numerous  IDP  settlements  in  Burundi, 
stressing  the  need  for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  The  JCR  is 
increasingly  focusing  on  bringing  conflicting  parties  together  to  work 
for  peace  and  reconciliation. 

In  recognition  of  the  inter-related  nature  of  the  conflicts  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Region  (GLR),  the  JCR  hopes  to  expand  its  membership  to  include 
representatives  from  the  DRC  and  Rwanda.  Through  participation  in 
international  conferences  like  the  recent  Third  Annual  Catholic 
Peacebuilding  Network  (CPN)  conference  in  Bujumbura  sponsored  by 
the  Kroc  Institute  for  International  Peace  Studies,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  the  Boston  College  Nairobi  Conference  on  Ethical 
Responsibilities  towards  Forced  Migrants  as  a  Framework  for  Advocacy, 
the  JCR  is  expanding  its  network  of  contacts  to  draw  upon  in  its  own 
efforts  for  advocacy  and  peace  and  reconciliation.  We  also  act  as  a  think 
tank  on  refugee  issues,  having  produced  two  articles  to  date  for 
publication  and  distribution  to  concerned  actors  at  the  national,  regional 
and  international  levels. 


Recent  Developments 

Following  the  successful  elections  in  Burundi  in  2005  and  the  signing  of 
a  cease-fire  accord  in  late  2006  by  the  last  remaining  armed  opposition 
group  with  the  government  of  Burundi,  the  country  is  in  the  process  of 
consolidating  the  many  steps  taken  to  date  in  the  direction  of  lasting 
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peace.  There  is  now  a  hope  for  the  future  among  the  refugees  which  we 
have  not  witnessed  in  previous  years.  In  light  of  the  improving  situation 
in  Burundi,  the  UNHCR,  together  with  the  governments  of  Burundi  and 
Tanzania,  as  of  June  2006,  have  begun  actively  promoting  repatriation. 
As  a  result  of  these  events,  combined  with  the  difficult  life  in  the  camps, 
many  refugees  have  already  returned  home.  The  current  population  in 
our  camps  is  around  60,000,  down  from  over  100,000  people  in  previous 
years. 

However,  for  various  reasons,  the  rate  of  return  has  slowed  significantly 
since  October  of  last  year.  There  is  currently  a  serious  food  shortage  in 
Burundi.  Once  the  school  year  starts,  parents  prefer  to  wait  until  their 
children  have  finished  the  academic  year  before  returning  to  Burundi. 
Also,  the  opportunities  for  and  the  quality  of  primary  and  secondary 
school  education  in  the  camps  is  equal  to  or  better  than  that  currently 
available  in  Burundi;  so  education  remains  a  strong  incentive  for  families 
to  remain  in  the  camps. 

There  are  many  people  in  our  camps  who  have  been  out  of  Burundi  since 
1972,  some  having  passed  through  the  DRC  and/or  Rwanda  prior  to 
arriving  in  Tanzania.  Many  of  these  long  term  refugees  were  born  outside 
of  Burundi  and  have  no  idea  where  their  family  land  is  located.  To 
complicate  matters,  the  legal  right  to  claim  such  land  expires  after  thirty 
years  under  Burundi  law.  Therefore,  they  have  no  land  to  which  to  return 
in  Burundi.  Interviews  with  third  countries  like  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  begun  and  we  anticipate  a  significant  number  of  these  long 
term  refugees  will  be  given  the  possibility  to  resettle,  a  process  that  is 
estimated  to  take  about  two  years.  Those  awaiting  resettlement  will  be 
regrouped  into  another  camp  north  of  here. 

Other  refugees  have  been  traumatized  by  direct  experiences  of  violence. 
As  a  result  of  the  war,  a  large  number  of  small  arms  is  still  circulating  in 
the  country  and  banditry  remains  a  problem.  Last  year  the  government  of 
Burundi  arrested  several  prominent  politicians  from  opposing  parties, 
including  the  former  transitional  president  Domitien  Ndayizeye,  for 
alleged  participation  in  a  coup  plot.  There  are  many  doubts  as  to  the 
veracity  of  the  accusations,  and  several  of  those  arrested,  among  them 
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Mr.  Ndayizeye,  have  recently  been  released.  However,  whether  true  or 
false,  the  accusations  show  that  there  still  remains  a  climate  of  fear  and 
suspicion  in  Burundi.  Also,  we  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  some 
of  the  refugees  themselves  were  responsible  for  crimes  and  human  rights 
abuses  for  which  they  fear  being  punished  if  they  return  to  Burundi. 
For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  a  general  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
stability  of  Burundi  and  its  surrounding  neighbors  in  the  GLR,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  when  exactly  the  refugees  will  have  all  gone.  The 
Tanzanian  government  insists  that  by  the  end  of  2007  those  who  have  not 
been  accepted  for  resettlement  should  have  returned  to  Burundi. 
However,  the  UNHCR  and  the  NGOs  are  forecasting  a  significant 
refugee  population  into  2009.  There  is  ongoing  pressure  by  the 
Tanzanian  government  for  the  refugees  to  return  home  and,  according  to 
current  plans,  Muyovozi  will  be  closed  at  the  end  of  May  2007.  The 
refugees  from  Muyovozi  are  being  given  a  choice  either  to  return  to 
Burundi  or  to  move  to  Mtabila.  However,  as  of  the  end  of  March  2007 
there  were  still  around  20,000  refugees  in  Muyovozi,  most  of  whom  have 
indicated  their  preference  to  move  to  Mtabila.  Therefore,  the  anticipated 
move  will  be  a  major  undertaking  with  many  potential  hardships  for  the 
refugees  concerned.  We  have  asked  one  of  our  faithful  who  is  an 
architect  to  put  together  a  plan  for  a  typical  house  to  present  to  the 
UNHCR  and  NGOs  to  ask  what  assistance  will  be  given  to  the  refugees 
to  ensure  they  don't  have  to  sleep  outdoors  while  waiting  for  their  new 
homes  to  be  completed. 

In  other  matters,  as  part  of  our  activities  to  promote  peace  and 
reconciliation,  we  held  a  three  day  youth  "revival"  in  August  2006  in 
which  over  1500  of  our  youth  participated.  Almost  five  hundred  of  them 
were  confirmed  by  Bishop  Ruzoka  on  Sunday,  the  third  day  of  the 
gathering.  Members  of  the  Ubuntu  organization  in  Burundi  gave  lively, 
interactive  presentations  on  "ubuntu"  (traditional  African  human  values), 
with  emphasis  on  AIDS  and  peace  and  reconciliation.  Seven  youth 
from  Burundi,  accompanied  by  two  priests  and  a  sister,  from  different 
ethnic  groups,  shared  news  of  similar  youth  gatherings  in  their 
respective  dioceses  to  promote  peace  and  reconciliation  in  Burundi. 
Many  of  the  parents  of  the  youth  also  participated  in  the  very  moving 
events  of  those  three  days.  Representatives  from  Ubuntu  returned  in 
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December  to  give  our  Advent  retreats,  with  a  focus  on  forgiveness,  peace 
and  reconciliation.  This  year  two  diocesan  priests  from  Muyinga  Diocese 
in  Burundi  gave  our  Lenten  retreats  with  a  focus  on  the  Burundian 
church's  pastoral  program  to  create  a  culture  of  peace.  The  visitors  have 
been  well  received,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  questions  and  comments  of 
the  refugees  that  there  are  still  many  fears  and  doubts  about  returning  to 
Burundi. 

The  JCR  has  submitted  a  concept  paper  to  Catholic  Relief  Services 
(CRS)  proposing  an  international  conference  on  peace  and  reconciliation 
in  the  GLR  as  follow-up  to  the  CPN  Bujumbura  conference.  And  CRS 
Tanzania  has  indicated  its  interest  furthering  a  partnership  with  Kigoma 
diocese  as  "highly  valued  to  our  mutual  efforts  to  serve  the  people  of 
Tanzania". 

Also,  for  the  first  time  in  our  ten  year  presence  in  the  Kasulu  district 
refugee  camps,  an  SRS  representative  was  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
UNHCR's  interagency  meeting.  This  development  can  be  seen  as  the 
fruit  of  our  involvement  in  the  JCR's  activities  for  peace  and 
reconciliation,  which  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  UNHCR  and  the 
Tanzanian  government,  as  well  as  the  new  NGO  status  with  the  UN 
which  the  Spiritans'  membership  in  VI VAT  offers.  Our  participation  in 
the  interagency  meetings  provides  another  forum  for  direct  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  the  refugees. 


Spirituality 

The  door  that  enables  us  to  enter  into  the  refugees'  life  is  the  sacramental 
and  pastoral  dimension  of  our  ministry.  While  it  is  impossible  to  quantify 
the  graces  received  through  the  sacraments  and  prayer,  the  church  can 
become  a  place  of  refuge  and  solace  in  the  difficult  life  the  refugees  face. 
Homilies,  retreats  and  church  sponsored  seminars  provide  the 
opportunity  to  help  the  refugees  understand  their  experiences  of  war  and 
exile  in  the  light  of  their  faith  and  to  confront  the  lies  and  rumors,  the 
fears  and  prejudices  that  divide  them  among  themselves  and  from  their 
brothers  and  sisters  back  home.  Faith-based  insights  can  also  help  the 
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refugee  community  address  pressing  issues  related  to  war  and  conflict 
itself,  to  peace  negotiations  and  to  the  long  and  difficult  process  of 
seeking  truth  and  justice,  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

This  sacramental  and  pastoral  dimension  of  our  ministry  is  what 
differentiates  us  from  the  aid  agencies  and  other  NGOs.  It  offers  the 
possibility  to  create  an  intimate  relationship  with  the  refugee  community 
based  on  day  to  day  interactions  that  are  free  of  administrative  and 
security  restrictions.  But  if  this  relationship  is  to  be  realized  it  must  be 
based  on  a  collaborative  approach  to  ministry  that  insists  on  the  dignity 
of  the  refugees  and  the  wisdom  which  they  possess.  We  could  not  fulfill 
our  ministerial  responsibilities  except  through  the  participation  of  the 
catechists,  elected  church  leaders  and  the  community  of  our  faithful.  Nor 
can  we,  as  people  who  are  not  party  to  the  conflicts  and  sufferings  which 
the  refugees  have  experienced,  expect  to  understand  fully  or  appreciate 
the  complex  mix  of  emotions  with  which  they  must  struggle.  Therefore, 
priorities  are  not  imposed  from  above;  instead  they  rise  from  the 
recognized  needs  of  the  community.  Thus  the  church  must  be  a  forum 
where  ideas  and  concerns  are  freely  exchanged. 

In  our  ministry,  we  try  to  walk  a  delicate  balance  between  solidarity  with 
the  refugees  and  a  call  to  recognize  their  own  hand  in  the  hostilities  that 
led  to  the  war  and  their  flight.  That  balance  lies  somewhere  in  the  search 
for  truth.  In  today's  complex  conflicts,  few  parties  are  innocent.  Our 
camps  were  home  to  families  of  the  armed  opposition,  and  fighters  would 
return  often  enough  to  visit  them.  One  of  the  frequent  questions  we  had 
during  the  war  was  whether  it  was  wrong  or  not  to  provide  financial 
support  to  the  rebel  movement.  And,  according  to  reports  by  international 
human  rights  organizations  like  Amnesty  International  and  Human 
Rights  Watch,  serious  human  rights  violations  were  committed  by  all 
parties  to  the  war.  In  our  homilies,  we  never  told  anyone  to  take  up  arms 
or  not;  but  for  those  who  chose  to  fight  we  told  them  they  cannot  claim 
to  be  seeking  justice  for  their  people  and  for  the  nation  if  they  rob  and 
rape  and  kill  innocent  citizens.  Instead,  they  would  be  ordinary  criminals. 
Similarly,  in  our  current  efforts  towards  peace  and  reconciliation,  we  try 
stressing  the  need  to  look  first  into  our  own  hearts  before  pointing  the 
finger  at  others. 
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Future 

As  a  prelude  to  our  vision  for  the  future  of  our  ministry,  we  make  the 
following  assumptions: 

•  It  is  the  Spiritans'  long  term  commitment  of  specific  personnel  to 
our  ministry  that  has  enabled  us  to  develop  a  relationship  of  trust 
with  the  refugee  community.  This  in  turn  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  address  with  them  the  more  difficult  issues  and  concerns  that 
they  face.  Similarly,  this  long  term  commitment  has  enabled  us  to 
develop  many  contacts  with  significant  actors,  not  only  in  Tanzania 
and  Burundi,  but  in  the  GLR  and  wider  international  community; 

•  In  respect  of  the  ten  years  working  with  Bishop  Ruzoka  in  refugee 
ministry,  once  that  ministry  comes  to  an  end,  we  should  seek  a  long 
term  presence  in  his  diocese  in  a  related  ministry; 

•  The  refugees'  ordeal  does  not  end  with  their  return  home;  instead 
they  face  reinsertion  and  reintegration  into  their  country  of  origin 
where  they  are  called  to  work  together  with  their  compatriots  in 
rebuilding  their  society.  Here  two  of  our  congregation's  stated 
priorities  -  working  with  refugees  and  working  in  war  affected 
countries  -  come  together  in  the  long  and  difficult  ministry  of  peace 
and  reconciliation. 

In  light  of  the  above  assumptions,  we  have  proposed  to  the  congregation 
that: 

•  We  maintain  our  current  commitment  to  the  refugees  in  the  camps 
until  the  last  groups  leave;  our  best  guess  at  this  time  is  that  it  will 
entail  another  one  or  two  years; 

•  We  take  on  a  justice  and  peace,  peace  and  reconciliation  ministry 
in  Kigoma  which  would  be  based  out  of  a  Spiritan  funded  and 
directed  peace  education  center  to  be  built  on  diocesan  land  located 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  This  facility  would  be  a  resource 
to  the  Kigoma  diocese  justice  and  peace  programs  and  to  the 
outreach  of  the  JCR  to  the  GLR  in  peace  and  reconciliation 
activities.  We  are  currently  cultivating  relationships  with  various 
institutes  of  higher  learning,  including  Duquesne  University,  to 
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offer  mini-courses  and  conferences.  However,  legal  issues 
concerning  land  and  property  rights  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
center  remain  a  significant  stumbling  block; 
•  We  respond  favorably  to  Archbishop  Simon  Ntamwana's  July  2002 
request  for  a  Spiritan  presence  in  his  archdiocese  of  Gitega, 
Burundi  by  taking  on  Rukundo  parish  which  he  has  indicated 
would  be  made  available  to  the  Spiritans  in  the  2008-2009  time 
frame. 

In  the  interim,  assuming  that  the  above  three  proposals  are  approved  by 
the  Congregation,  we  would  need  four  Spiritans  to  staff  them  -  two  to 
maintain  our  current  commitment  to  refugee  ministry  in  the  camps;  one 
to  lay  the  groundwork  and  oversee  the  construction  for  the  Amani  Beach 
Peace  Education  Center  in  Kigoma,  while  helping  on  weekends  with  the 
sacramental  ministry  in  the  camps;  and  one  to  lay  the  ground  work  for  the 
Burundi  mission  to  be  taken  on  in  the  specified  2008-2009  time  frame. 
Once  the  commitment  to  the  ministry  in  the  camps  comes  to  a  close,  the 
Kigoma  and  Burundi  missions  would  be  staffed  by  two  Spiritans  each. 
Three  Spiritans  have  already  indicated  their  willingness  to  take  on  these 
ministries:  Br.  Mariano  Espinoza,  Fr.  Paul  Flamm,  and  Fr.  Gervase 
Taratara.  We  are  hopeful  to  find  a  fourth  Spiritan,  either  a  first  assignment 
priest  or  through  a  transfer  of  an  experienced  confrere  who  would  be 
willing  to  continue  with  one  or  the  other  future  ministries  in  Kigoma  and 
Burundi. 

We  continue  to  welcome  our  seminarians  to  work  with  us  in  the  refugee 
camps  for  their  pastoral  year,  not  only  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  share 
in  their  formation,  but  also  to  generate  interest  on  their  part  in  our 
ministry.  Similarly  we  have  visited  the  EAP  novitiate  in  Lushoto  and 
Spiritan  House  in  Nairobi  to  share  with  our  seminarians  news  about  our 
ministry. 
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REFUGEE  PASTORAL  CARE 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Stan  A  UGUSTIJNS  (Belgium)  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Born  in  Belgium,  Stan's  first  appointment  was  to  the  Congo,  Kinshasa. 
Having  later  moved  to  South  Africa,  he  became  director  of  the  Refugee 
Pastoral  Services  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Durban.  In  2004,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Council  as  first  Coordinator  of  Spiritan 
Ministry  with  Refugees,  Displaced  Peoples  and  Asylum  Seekers  -  a 
service  he  carried  out  until  the  end  of  2007. 

Preface 

The  Lord  Jesus,  who  was  himself  once  a  refugee,  commanded  us:  'You  must 
love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your  soul,  with  all  your 
strength,  and  with  all  your  mind,  and  your  neighbour  as  yourself.  'And  who  is 
my  neighbour?  "  (Luke  10:  27-30).  As  Christians  we  are  called  to  show  our  love 
to  one  another  including  strangers.  The  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  a  good 
example  of  how  we  should  be  treating  refugees. . . 

Throughout  Africa  in  the  last  century,  missionaries  have  striven  to  bring 
the  Christian  message  of  love,  truth,  peace  and  reconciliation  into  the 
lives  of  countless  millions  of  people  of  so  many  different  races,  tribes 
and  tongues.  Very  often,  sad  to  say,  racial,  tribal,  economical  and  political 
interests  have  resulted  in  tearing  the  continent  apart  as  they  vie  greedily 
for  its  human  and  natural  resources.  While  missionaries  attempted  to 
bring  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  secular  interests  have  made  worse 
already  existing  tensions  and  the  sale  of  sophisticated  armaments  has 
turned  so  many  parts  of  the  continent  into  bloody  battlefields. 

"  'It  is  for  judgement  that  I  have  come  into  the  world,  so  that  those  without  sight 
may  see  and  those  with  sight  turn  blind' Hearing  this,  some  Pharisees  who  were 
present  said  to  him,  'We  are  not  blind,  surely? '  Jesus  replied:  'Blind?  If  you 
were,  you  would  not  be  guilty,  but  since  you  say,  "We  see  ",  your  guilt  remains. ' 

"(John  9:40-41.) 
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Background  information 


Since  1990  refugees  have  been  coming  to  seek  refuge  in  S.A.  from 
troubled  spots  of  the  African  continent  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
unending  wars  and  stalling  peace  processes  mean  that  we  can  expect  this 
trend  to  continue.  Unfortunately  in  South  Africa  (S.A.),  these  refugees 
and  asylum-seekers  have  on  very  many  occasions  been  confused  with 
other  groups  of  migrants  and  consequently  are  exposed  to  many  forms  of 
violations  of  Human  Rights.  In  1996  S.A.  committed  itself  to  caring  for 
refugees  by  ratifying  three  documents  concerning  the  reception  and 
protection  of  refugees:  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1951,  the  Protocol  of 
1967,  and  the  Organisation  of  African  Unity  Convention  of  1969.  These 
documents  bind  this  country  to  support  genuine  refugees  from  wars, 
persecutions  and  human  rights  violations.  As  signatories,  its 
responsibility  is  to  fulfil  these  international  legal  obligations. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  spirit  of  Ubuntu,  S.A.  should  be  giving  support 
to  these  people  who  have  been  traumatised  in  their  countries,  on  their 
journey  down  to  South  Africa  and  continue  to  be  traumatised  by  the 
treatment  they  are  receiving  in  this  country.  South  Africans  have  poured 
acid  on  their  faces  and  bodies,  they  have  thrown  them  out  of  moving 
trains;  they  have  harassed  them  and  forced  them  to  move  around  with 
their  permits  just  as  Blacks  had  to  carry  their  'Dompas'  in  the  bad  old 
days  of  Apartheid;  they  have  refused  to  allow  them  to  use  their  skills  to 
develop  their  country  and  its  people  and  ultimately,  with  the  treatment 
they  give  them,  they  have  refused  to  accept  them  as  human  beings.  The 
atrocities  committed  against  these  refugees  have  undoubtedly  proved  that 
S.A.  is  a  very  xenophobic  country.  More  than  just  xenophobia  there  is  a 
racial  xenophobia,  which  has  subjugated  many  black  African  foreigners 
to  maltreatment.  Sometimes  civil  servants  and  the  Police  have  harassed 
them  consequently  rendering  xenophobia  not  only  racist  but 
institutionalised  as  well.  This  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  some  dark  skinned 
South  Africans  being  mistaken  for  foreigners  or  'makwerekwere'. 

A  lot  of  this  xenophobia  seems  be  caused  by  mainly  ignorance  and 
unfounded  fears  that  refugees  have  come  in  S.A.  to  take  away  jobs  and 
educational  opportunities.  The  fact  is  job  losses  are  a  global  trend  and  it 
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is  happening  all  over  the  world.  It  is  not  something  unique  to  S.A. 
Globalisation  has  had  a  more  negative  impact  on  developing  countries 
and  S.A.  is  no  exception.  Refugees  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  high 
unemployment  rate  or  for  contributing  to  the  high  unemployment  rate.  In 
fact,  very  few  refugees  are  given  employment,  and  most  struggle  to  get 
an  education.  Those  who  do  succeed  do  so  by  creating  their  own  jobs 
and  often  end  up  employing  South  Africans.  In  this  way  they  contribute 
to  the  economy  of  S.A.  On  the  other  hand  the  attitude  that  most  South 
Africans  have  toward  refugees  and  the  treatment  that  many  refugees  have 
received,  is  as  though  South  Africans  have  forgotten  or  are  not  aware 
that  many  of  their  political  leaders,  artists  and  prominent  people  were 
once  refugees  in  many  African  countries,  including  those  from  which 
refugees  are  coming.  South  Africans  in  exile  or  when  they  were  refugees 
were  supported  and  allowed  to  further  their  studies.  Many  in  the  host 
countries  supported  this  political  cause  and  struggle  against  Apartheid. 
Today  it  is  the  same  support  that  S.A.  should  be  giving  to  them.  They 
should  be  given  especially  to  education  and  training  so  that  when  they 
ultimately  return  to  their  different  countries,  they  will  be  able  to 
contribute  in  the  development  of  their  own  countries.  This  would  be  an 
investment  that  South  Africa  would  have  made  for  the  renaissance  of  this 
African  continent. 

The  Refugee  Pastoral  Care  (RPC)  arose  in  response  to  the  increasing 
number  of  the  needy  Refugees  in  the  Archdiocese  and  especially  in  the 
city  of  Durban.  Durban  has  a  fast  growing  population  estimated  at  three 
million  people.  The  number  of  Refugees  is  thought  to  be  more  than 
10,000  and  is  still  increasing  with  25  newcomers  each  week.  The 
Refugees  are  in  Durban  for  a  variety  of  reasons  including  violence  and 
wars  in  some  African  countries  as  the  D.R.C.,  Burundi,  Rwanda, 
Somalia,  extreme  poverty  as  in  Ethiopia  and  the  need  for  a  peaceful 
country.  The  majority  of  these  Refugees  are  Catholics  but  not  'practising' 
their  faith  and  many  are  French  and  Swahili  speaking.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  refugees  in  S.A.  do  not  live  in  camps  but  in  the  cities 
and  towns.  They  do  not  dare  stay  in  the  former  townships  because  of 
xenophobia.  On  the  other  hand  the  South  African  Government  does  not 
give  any  assistance  except  for  primary  healthcare  and  obtaining  financial 
help  from  the  UNHCR  is  very  complicated.  Only  Catholic  Aid  Agencies 
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together  with  the  Archdiocese,  very  many  local  benefactors,  Catholic 
Aid  Agencies  and  benefactors  from  abroad  assist  the  RPC  with  material, 
moral  and  spiritual  assistance. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Southern  African  Catholic  Bishops' 
Conference  (SACBC)  on  June  1st  2001  we  read:  'Since  1990  refugees 
have  been  coming  to  seek  refuge  in  S.A.  from  troubled  spots  of  Africa 
and  other  parts  of  the  world....  There  are  many  reasons  why  we  should, 
as  church,  support  refugees:  legal,  humanitarian,  Christian,  and 
economic '.  It  is  why  the  RPC  has  been  founded  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Durban  in  order  to  provide  pastoral  and  humanitarian 
care  to  the  refugees.  Without  a  shepherd  to  care  for  the  refugees  they  are 
vulnerable  to  malnutrition,  health  problems,  lack  of  education,  sexual 
abuse,  harassment  which  often  forces  them  into  illegal  activities  for 
survival,  xenophobia  and  last  but  not  least  to  a  lack  of  healing  of 
memories,  reconciliation  and  peace  building.  Since  February  2002  I  have 
been  assigned  as  chaplain  to  the  RPC. 


Results  of  our  ministry 

The  tragedy  of  refugees  is  a  "wound  which  typifies  and  reveals  the 
imbalances  and  conflicts  of  the  modern  world"  (John  Paul  II,  Encyclical 
letter  Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis,  30/12/1987,  no  24)  in  which  the  Church  is 
present  with  her  love  and  help.  For  believers  in  Christ,  in  the  service  to 
their  neighbour,  what  matters  is  first  and  foremost  the  inalienable  dignity 
of  the  human  person  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

Since  we  started  our  Refugee  Pastoral  Care  (February  2002)  we 
registered  4966  Refugees  and  Asylum  Seekers  (2002:  1289,2003:  1048, 
2004:  1119,  2005:  857,  2006:  653).  95%  of  them  are  originally  from  the 
Great  Lakes  area  of  Africa.  It  means  about  70%  are  Catholics  from 
origin. 

Actually  with  the  loss  of  families  and  friends,  material  goods  etc., 
refugees  and  asylum  seekers  also  have  to  cope  with  a  loss  of  faith.  Hence 
the  great  importance  of  our  specific  contribution  to  the  spiritual  healing: 
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the  opening  of  their  eyes  to  God  who  brings  love,  peace  and 
reconciliation.  It  can  be  difficult  to  introduce  this  spiritual  aspect  unless 
certain  basic  material  needs  have  been  met. 

Hence,  the  RPC's  ministerial  target  is  oriented  to  the  human  and  religious 
dignity  of  refugees  and  asylum  seekers  in  the  sense  of  healing,  not  only 
bodily  but  especially  spiritually  through  a  pastoral  of: 

1.  Healing  of  memories; 

2.  Reconciliation  and  forgiveness; 

3.  Peace-building. 


Objectives  of  the  RFC: 

From  the  beginning  the  Catholic  Church  and  other  Churches  have  felt  a 
special  affinity  with  the  most  marginalized,  abandoned  and  voiceless 
peoples  and  have  seen  in  them  most  clearly  the  face  of  Christ.  In  our 
times,  in  discerning  the  situation  in  our  world,  these  Churches  and 
especially  the  Catholic  Church,  have  identified  a  special  calling  to  reach 
out  and  to  care  with  compassion  and  love  for  refugees,  displaced  peoples 
and  all  those  fleeing  from  suffering  and  hardship  in  their  countries  and 
areas  of  origin.  RPC  is  an  expression  of  this  compassion  and  love.  For 
this  reason  and  because  refugees  and  asylum-seekers  in  South  Africa  do 
not  live  in  camps  but  on  their  own  in  the  cities  and  not  in  the  "townships" 
because  of  xenophobia,  where  there  is  no  existence  of  any  social  structure 
for  this  care  and  ministry,  our  objectives  in  collaboration  with  other 
organisations  with  the  same  aim  can  be  described  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  pastoral  care  through  catechetical  teaching,  home 
visits,  sacraments,  Sunday  Masses  etc. . .; 

2.  To  welcome  new  arrivals,  orientate  them  to  the  Department  of 
Home  Affairs  and  assist  them  as  interpreters  during  interviews 
etc.; 

3.  To  assist  them  with  food,  clothing,  accommodation,  paying  of 
school  fees  etc.; 
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4.  To  provide,  even  through  workshops,  assistance  in  health  care 
(chronic  illness,  HIV/Aids,  tropical  diseases)  and  burial; 

5.  To  fight  against  xenophobia  in  order  to  integrate  them  in  the  local 
community  and  Church; 

6.  To  promote  "Human  Rights"  through  advocacy,  justice  and  peace; 

7.  To  empower  them  with  skills  through  workshops,  projects,  English 
literacy,  education  etc.; 

8.  To  provide  through  workshops  for  healing  of  memories, 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  and  peace  building; 

9.  To  participate  in  a  network  with  other  organisations,  government 
departments,  and  Churches  dealing  with  refugees  and  asylum- 
seekers  for  repatriation,  reunification  and  resettlement; 

10.  To  prepare  them  for  their  return  to  their  country  of  origin  as  soon 
as  conditions  permit. 


Looking  to  the  future 

On  1st  February  2002  we  started  our  Refugee  Pastoral  Care  (RPC).  It 
means  we  are  celebrating  the  5th  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  We  have 
to  be  very  thankful  for  having  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  labour  pains 
to  the  joy  of  a  recognised  community  in  the  local  Church  and  civil  society 
around  us. 

Being  aware  that  our  Ministry  to  Refugees  and  Asylum  Seekers  has  not 
really  ushered  in  the  'promised  land'  it  plays,  however,  a  pivotal  role  in 
that  struggle  which  gives  real  meaning  of  this  celebration.  All  of  us 
discover  more  and  more  the  biblical  prophetic  voice:  "The  Spirit  of  the 
lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach  the  good  news  to 
the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  freedom  to  prisoners  and  recovery 
of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  release  the  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  year  of  the 
Lord's  favour.  "(Luke:  18-19)  During  these  five  years  we  have  been 
striving  to  provide  material,  moral  and  especially  religious  assistance  to 
refugees  and  asylum  seekers  which  is  the  first  aim  of  our  organisation. 
We  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  of  commemorating  this  anniversary  than 
offering  our  refugees  and  asylum  seekers  the  peace  Christ  offered  his 
disciples  during  the  Last  Supper:  "My  Peace  I  give  you!" 
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Towards  this  end,  our  involvement  is  more  and  more  focussed  on  healing 
of  memories,  reconciliation  and  peace  building  which  is  expressed  in  our 
weekly  Sunday  Eucharistic  Celebration  on  our  own  or  with  the 
Emmanuel  Cathedral  Parish.  On  the  principal  feasts  we  are  even  joined 
by  our  Cardinal  Wilfrid  Napier  who  during  the  Easter  Eucharist 
exclaimed  in  French:  "Through  you  refugees  this  parish  becomes 
international  and  we  are  very  happy  with  your  integration  in  this  parish 
and  the  Archdiocese,  not  only  through  your  presence  but  even  through 
your  services  to  all  of  us.  I  thank  you  so  much! " 

This  update  gives  me  also  the  opportunity  to  present  another  testimony 
from  one  of  the  parishioners  of  our  Emmanuel  Cathedral  who  told  me 
one  day  after  having  participated  in  one  of  our  workshops.  In  our  Parish 
and  even  in  our  Archdiocese  we  should  follow  more  and  more  this 
methodology  in  our  struggle  against  racism,  tribalism  and  apartheid.  You 
refugees  live  more  and  more  in  peace  with  one  another  and  you  are  more 
and  more  integrated  in  our  parishes  and  the  Archdiocese".  In  the  spirit  of 
this  affirming  assessment,  our  ministry  is  enhanced. 


Alex  OSEI  (Nigeria)  TRANSCANADA 

In  the  second  millennium  a  consortium  of  eleven  religious  orders  founded 
and  financed  an  organization  called  Joint  Apostolic  Ministry  (J. A.M.)  to 
minister  to  the  thousands  of  refugee  claimants  housed  by  the  government 
in  Scarboro,  Ontario.  After  long  investigation  the  group  determined  that 
they  are  the  most  abandoned  people  in  Canada.  The  Spiritans  are  part  of 
the  coalition  of  religious  orders  and  contribute  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  annual  budget. 
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PROPOSALS  FROM  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  MEETING  HELD 

IN  DURBAN 
ON  SPIRITAN  REFUGEE  MINISTRY 

FORMATION: 

That  communities  of  formation  offer  to  students  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  Refugee  Ministry. 

That  on-going  specialised  training  in  such  areas  as  Management  Skills, 
Legal  Affairs,  Advocacy,  Lobbying,  Psychology,  Trauma  Healing, 
Reconciliation,  Peace  Building,  Social  Analysis  and  Research  be 
available  as  needed  to  those  who  will  be  engaged  in  this  ministry. 

Those  already  engaged  in  Refugee  Ministry  are  willing  to: 

i.  work  with  formators  and  provide  in-service  Training  of  Trainers, 
ii.  offer  experience,  accompaniment,  guidance  and  support  in  our 

projects  for  those  with  an  interest  in  Refugee  ministry  -  including 

"stage",  summer  vacation  and  pastoral  placements, 
iii.  visit  circumscriptions  and  formation  communities  to  act  as  guest 

speakers/lecturers  and  to  share  experiences  and  insight  into  this 

ministry. 


PERSONNEL: 

That  more  people  with  an  aptitude  for  Refugee  Ministry  be  identified, 
resourced  and  developed. 

That  preparation  for  appointment  to  Refugee  Ministry  be  strengthened  at 
every  stage. 

That  our  living  and  working  collaboratively  in  international  community 
is  a  powerful  instrument  of  witness  in  our  ministry. 
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As  the  building  of  trust  is  an  integral  part  of  this  ministry,  the  long-term 
commitment  of  both  the  congregation  and  specific  personnel  is  necessary. 

That  more  Spiritans  also  make  themselves  available  for  emergency 
response  and  short-term  placement  in  Refugee  Ministry. 


MANAGEMENT  AND  PLANNING: 

That  good  social  analysis,  adequate  planning,  research  and  "in  built" 
evaluation  are  essential  prior  to  Spiritan  engagement  in  any  particular 
refugee  project. 

That  pastoral  methodologies  enabling  collaboration  with,  and 
empowerment  of,  refugees  be  a  primary  consideration. 

That  adequate  coordination  of  Spiritans  engaged  in  Refugee  Ministry  is 
necessary  at  all  levels  in  the  congregation. 

That  we  will  explore  the  potential  of  networking  with  other  "like 
minded"  people  and  agencies. 

That  the  care  of  personnel  be  built  in  to  our  management  structures. 
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The  triangle  represents  the  Trinity:  it  is  coloured  red  to 
accentuate  our  dedication  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  blue 
circle  signifies  Mary  who  became  the  mother  of  Jesus 
through  the  Holy  Spirit;  therefore  one  of  the  points  of  the 
triangle  cuts  the  circle.  The  green  path  represents  hope. 
Thus  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the 
protection  of  Mary,  is  travelling  along  the  path  of  hope  and 
trust. 
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